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The Labor Month 
in Review 





LABOR’S INCREASED EMPHASIS on job security for 
workers won unemployment benefits in the air- 
craft-missile contracts signed by the Machinists 
and the Auto Workers with North American, 
Douglas, and Convair (after strikes of a week or 
more at various locations) during June. Although 
the maximum benefits varied, the provisions fol- 
lowed in general the North American Aviation 
agreement which provided for a lump-sum pay- 
ment of $50 for each year of service up to 10 years 
after 4 weeks of layoff. The settlements also 
provided wage increases of 7 cents an hour at dif- 
ferent dates during the 2-year contracts, as well 
as improvements in pension and insurance. 

In early July, the Machinists were still on strike 
at Lockheed missile and space division operations 
and they had voted strike authorization at Boeing. 
The month-long strike of the Auto Workers and 
the Machinists at seven United Aircraft plants in 
Connecticut continued. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, end- 
ing a 5-month strike over work rules and other 
issues late in June, agreed upon a contract for 
17,000 workers at the company’s East Coast ship- 
yards. The agreement provided for a 25-cent 
an-hour wage package distributed over the term 
of the 3-year contract. In addition, it increased 
fringe benefits, extended recall rights for laid-off 
workers from 2 to 5 years, and provided for the 
establishment of a joint human relations commit- 
tee to study the impact of automation. ~ 

On July 10, the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men struck the Long Island Railroad, the Nation’s 
largest commuter line, in support of its demands 
for a 5- instead of 6-day workweek with no loss in 
pay. Other rail developments during June and 
early July included a Presidential Emergency 
Board recommendation that the Switchmen’s 
Union settle its wage dispute with 17 western 
railroads on the basis of a 4-percent increase 
accepted by the other operating unions. 


Adapting the supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits principle to a problem of competition from 
abroad, the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union won an agreement from the Kenrose 
Manufacturing Co., whereby the company agreed 
to pay 30 cents for every dozen housedresses 
shipped to the United States by its new Irish 
affiliate. The fund accumulated will compensate 
any of the 1,200 employees of the firm’s four plants 
in Virginia who lose jobs or wages as a result of 
competition from the Irish factory. The employ- 
ees had struck for 3 weeks in support of their 
demands. 

Congress, on July 1, overrode President Eisen- 
hower’s veto of a bill granting pay increases 
amounting to $764 million a year to 1.5 million 
Federal employees. The law increased pay scales 
by an average of 8.4 percent for postal workers and 
about 7.5 percent for workers under the classified 
Civil Service system, effective with the first pay 
period beginning on or after July 1. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers presented its initial bargaining demands 
to the General Electric Co. and the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.—a supplemental unemployment 
benefit plan, separation pay, and an end to sub- 
contracting during layoffs. Along with these job 
security items, the [UE wants a 3.5-percent wage 
increase for each year of the new contracts, plus 
fringe improvements and the union shop. General 
Electric said it would make an offer that would 
give workers ‘‘no valid reason from their stand- 
point” to strike when the present contract covering 
83,000 employees expires September 30, but that 
employees cannot expect any “pot of gold.” The 
Westinghouse contract, which covers about 55,000 
workers, expires October 15. 

The Rubber Workers used the wage reopener in 
its current contracts to open negotiations with 
the Big Four rubber companies, beginning in mid- 
July with Firestone. 

Nine unions in New York City have started to 
organize a corporation to operate nonprofit drug 
stores. The plan’s sponsors, headed by President 
Benjamin J. Cohan of Local 153 of the Office 
Employes’ International Union, estimated that 
participating union members would be able to cut 
their drug bills by a third. The unions hope to 
mesh the nonprofit drug stores with their collective 
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bargaining program to add drug insurance to 
employer-financed health programs. 


On JuNE 20, THE U.S. Supreme Court handed 
down three decisions limiting the powers of the 
Federal courts in labor arbitration cases. Justice 
Douglas, who spoke for the majority in all three 
cases, said that “‘an order to arbitrate . . . should 
not be denied unless it may be said with positive 
assurance that the arbitration clause is not sus- 
ceptible to an interpretation that covers the 
asserted dispute. Doubts should be resolved in 
favor of coverage.” The Court held in Steel- 
workers v. American Manufacturing Co. that a 
court was precluded from judging the merits of 
an action to compel arbitration where the contract 
provided that all disputes ‘“‘as to the meaning, 
interpretation, and application” of its provisions 
were subject to arbitration. In Steelworkers v. 
Warrior and Gulf Navigation Co., the Court ruled 
that a contract clause excluding from arbitration 
“matters which are strictly a function of manage- 
ment”’ could not be interpreted to exclude sub- 
contracting of work since the contract did not 
state that this was a prerogative of management. 
The decision in the final case, Steelworkers v. 
Enterprise Wheel and Car Corp., held that a court 
could not review the merits of an arbitration 
award, even though the arbitrator’s opinion might 
be ambiguous. 

A week earlier, the U.S. Supreme Court had 
ruled, in a long-awaited decision, that payments 
by the United Auto Workers to a nonmember 
striker during the Kohler Co. strike were gifts 
and hence not subject to Federal income tax. 
Labor and management had expected that the 
decision would settle the question of whether 
strike benefits were taxable, but the Court held 
that it was ruling only on the facts presented in 
this case, indicating that in other circumstances, 
such as if the payments had been made to a 
union member, the outcome might have been 
different. 


J. H. OLDENBROEK, generat secretary of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions since 
its founding in 1949, resigned on June 29, and the 
executive board of the ICFTU selected Omer Becu, 
general secretary of the International Transport- 
workers Federation, to succeed him. Oldenbroek’s 
eaving was part of a plan to reorganize both the 


structure and the policies of the ICFTU in line 
with a resolution passed at its last Congress in 
December 1959. The resolution, favored by the 
United States affiliates, was directed toward mak- 
ing the ICFTU “more adequate and responsive to 
the tasks ahead, with increased emphasis on the 
need for building effective trade union organiza- 
tions and for dealing with the problems of workers 
in Asia, Africa, Latin America, and other parts of 
the world where the struggle is hardest . . .” 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell was hon- 
ored at a dinner on June 29 in Washington “in 
grateful appreciation and recognition of his untir- 
ing and selfless devotion to their welfare,” accord- 
ing to a citation presented on behalf of the working 
men and women of the United States. The dinner, 
attended by over 850 union leaders and their 
friends, was arranged by leaders of the AFL-CIO 
and the United Mine Workers. 

On June 21, attorneys for Teamster President 
James R. Hoffa reported after a conference with 
U.S. District Court Judge Joseph R. Jackson that 
the judge had decided not to set a new trial date 
for Hoffa for the time being. Three days later 
the union announced that it was withdrawing a 
$400,000 deposit from the Florida National Bank, 
which allegedly had refused to let the money go 
until a real estate venture for which it was col- 
lateral had been sold. The noninterest-bearing 
deposit had been a major issue in the pending suit 
against Hoffa. 


A Feperat AviaTIon AGENCY ORDER that its 
inspectors occupy the seat directly behind the 
captain while making flight inspections resulted in 
Pan American and Eastern Air Lines pilots refus- 
ing to fly under such conditions. The FAA 
claimed it was necessary for inspectors to use that 
seat in order to observe a crew’s performance. 
Over a year ago, the Air Line Pilots Association 
had negotiated contract clauses providing for a 
third pilot to occupy that position in the cockpit 
of jet planes, alleging that it was a necessary safety 
measure. The pilots ignored injunctions against 
the walkout for several days but went back to 
work after the ALPA, which is still protesting in 
court a recent Federal Aviation Agency ruling 
requiring pilots to retire at age 60, ordered them 
to return while their grievances were processed ‘‘in 
every lawful manner.” 





A Minimum Wage for Farm Workers 


Epiror’s Nore.—The following article was excerpted, with minor adaptations, 
from Problems Involved in Applying a Federal Minimum Wage to Agri- 
cultural Workers, a 272-page report with an extensive statistical appendiz. 
That report was prepared by Harry S. Kantor of the Department’s Office of 
Research and Development, with the aim of providing “a basis for appraisal 
of the net benefit that may be looked for from legislative action, as a starting 
point for reasoned and objective discussion and decision on the public policy 


at issue.”’ 


For ease of reading, paraphrasing of the original text has not been 
indicated and ellipsis marks have been omitted. 





The Labor Force and Wages 


Agriculture is one of the few industries in which 
hired labor constitutes a minority of the labor 
force. The 1954 Census of Agriculture showed 
that more than 2 million of the 3.3 million com- 
mercial farms reported no expenditures for hired 
labor during the year. And in 1958, employment 
of hired farm workers represented less than 30 
percent of the average employment of 5.8 million 
in farming, with the number of hired workers 
varying from 1.1 million in February to 2.2 million 
in October. Current estimates indicate that the 
labor force during the year includes roughly 


850,000 migratory farm laborers—400,000 domes-. 


tic and 450,000 foreign nationals. The level of 
import labor—and its potential effect on the 
domestic labor market—is much lower now, with 
less than 450,000 Mexicans here under contract, 
than it was when the inflow was illegal and 
included 500,000 to 600,000 ‘“‘wetbacks” in 1949. 

The hired farm working force is a casual labor 
force. Among those working 25 days or more 
during 1957 (a total of about 2.2 million), only 
41 percent reported farm wage work as their 
major activity. About 20 percent reported that 
their chief activity was attending school. Another 
11 percent indicated that work as self-employed 
farmers or unpaid family workers was their major 
activity, and many of these may have been 
operating submarginal farms. In the migratory 
worker group, there is also a great deal of in-and- 
out movement; many people leave the migrant 
stream after being in it for 3 years or less. 


Although available statistics do not permit 
precise comparisons of wage differentials and 
trends between farm and nonfarm wages, they do 
show marked differences in levels and the magni- 
tude and direction of change, as shown below: 


Average hourly earnings 


Farm! 








Manufac- 
turing A 
$0.57 $0.24 42 
. 62 an 27 
1, 24 . 55 44 
2. 22 . 80 36 


posite series; average of cash wages wetceins | pousty earnings by 
number of hourly paid and piece-paid workers combined 


As percent of manu- 
Sacturing 


Some of the factors making for wide differences 
in farm and nonfarm wages can be discounted by 
comparing the earnings of farm workers in non- 
farm employments, showing available alternative 
earnings opportunities and suggesting the influence 
of these wage comparisons on the farm labor 
market. Such data for farm workers with 25 days 
or more of farm wage work annually are summa- 
rized in the following tabulation: 

Daily wages earned in— 





Farm fobs Nonfarm jobs 
$5. 50 
7. 75 
8. 55 
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In 1955, before the change in the minimum wage 
to $1, wages in many industries in the South 
averaged less than $1, while at the same time 
average hourly wages for farm workers, without 
room or board, averaged $1 or more in 23 States. 

Comparisons with retail trade in rural areas 
would place farm wages in clearer focus, but only 
fragments of data are available. One of these, a 
wage survey of retail trade in New York in 1950, 
showed median earnings of 88 cents an hour out- 
side of the metropolitan New York area. At that 
time, the hourly farm wage without room or board 
in New York was 86 cents. 

Other earnings differentials are revealed in a 
survey made in a Texas area in 1959, showing 
marked differences in earnings of workers whose 
home base was in that area, depending on whether 
or not they migrated. Those who migrated only 
within the State had average monthly earnings at 
farm work about 5 percent above those who did not 
migrate at all. Those who migrated both within 
the State and outside of it averaged about 10 per- 
cent over the intrastate migrants. Those who 
did all their migratory farm work outside the 
State averaged about 28 percent above those who 
also migrated within the State and about 47 
percent above the nonmigrants. 


Potentialities of a Minimum Wage 


A minimum wage law sets a reservation price 
on the sale of a unit of labor—that is, it sets a 
price below which that labor cannot be bought. 
Within the scope of the law, this channels the use 
of labor into activities and enterprises that can, 
and under the law must, pay not less than the 
minimum wage. 

The overall results of the minimum wage are 
expected to be an improvement in the productivity 
level at which labor is used, and higher earnings 
for the workers who continue to be employed. 
These results are not costless. A judgment must 
be made on the balance between the rate of 
displacement and the rate of development of 
needed alternative employment opportunities. 
This judgment is essential in setting the level of 
the minimum wage and in determining scope of 
application. 

Applying the minimum wage to a substantial 
proportion of the hired farm labor force but not 
to all of that force is to be justified only on the 


reasonable expectation that the labor market as 
a whole will be improved. It is not done because 
the employees within scope of the enactment are 
more deserving, or because the employers of low- 
paid workers within scope are able to pay while 
others are not. It is done solely because of the 
interrelations of wages in the hired farm labor 
market, which make possible a parsimony of legis- 
lation so that the enactment is no more than is 
needed and is enough to meet the need. 

The case for partial application has strong sup- 
port in the observed facts of wage comparisons 
and the behavior of wage differentials and wage 
patterns in the labor market. Studies by the 
Department of Labor of the effects of increasing 
the minimum wage under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act from 75 cents to $1 an hour provide a 
number of such indications. 

In industries with low-wage structures, there 
were several in which some plants were covered 
and others not covered or some plants nonexempt 
and othersexempt. When the minimum wage was 
increased in 1956, wages were raised in both groups 
of plants. The surveys for the period shortly 
after the change in the required rate showed exist- 
ing wage differentials severely compressed—be- 
tween high-wage plants and low-wage plants, be- 
tween large and small plants, between union and 
nonunion plants in the same industry segment. 
During the following year, there was a tendency 
toward restoration of the previous differentials. 
They were not fully restored, but the influence of 
the minimum wage as a delayed factor in the wage 
adjustments is suggested by the substantial 
amounts of the increases, including some in excess 
of prevailing increases in manufacturing generally. 

The farm enterprise is clearly the preferable 
unit on which to apply a Federal minimum wage. 
For considering the cutoff point that will bring 
within application of the minimum a sufficient 
number of employees throughout agriculture, a 
special tabulation of data from the 1954 Census of 
Agriculture, which represents 1 week of the fourth 
calendar quarter of 1954, provides useful informa- 
tion. (See accompanying table.) 

Farms that use 2,244 man-days of hired labor 
in a year would use roughly seven to eight em- 
ployees year-round. On a quarterly basis, a figure 
between 561 man-days and 624 man-days could 
be taken as roughly equivalent to an eight-man 
farm, and the figure of 600 man-days per quarter 
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is used here for purposes of estimates and analysis. 
The application of a minimum wage on this basis 
would be much more effective in establishing the 
wage standard for seasonal farm labor. 

A quarterly test of 600 man-days of hired farm 
labor would probably bring within the scope of 
application of a minimum wage as many man-days 
of hired labor as an annual test of 2,000 man-days, 
plus half or a little more of the man-days used on 
farms with 1,000-1,999 in a year. As of the week 
covered in the fourth quarter of 1954, a quarterly 
test of 600 man-days would have applied the 
minimum wage to about 37,000 farms with about 
650,000 employees. Allowing for the great num- 
ber of farming areas and individual farms with 
peak employment in the third quarter, and for 
some changes since 1954, a rough estimate of the 
coverage under this test currently, through the 
year as a whole, would be about 45,000 to 50,000 
farms and in the neighborhood of 900,000 to 
1,000,000 employees. 


The Statutory Design 


A Federal minimum wage in agriculture can be 
specified in the statute, as in the case of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, or it can be left to deter- 
mination by some type of administrative ma- 
chinery. The legislation may provide for a single 
nationwide minimum or a multiple set of rates, 
by statute or by wage board. The statute may 
schedule subsequent increases in the minimum 
or leave the matter for future legislative consid- 
eration. 

The fundamental problem is to set a useful 
and sustainable minimum wage in agriculture on 
a nationwide basis. The level is determined by 
what is within reasonable bounds of impact in 
the low-wage sector. The only argument for 
starting out with two or three minimums for 
broad geographic regions is that this may speed 
the process through which labor market forces 
spread the effects of the minimum wage through- 
out the wage structure for hired farm labor 
nationwide. The possible adverse effects of two 
or three initial minimums would be much more 
difficult to gage. 

The initial enactment of a minimum wage in 
agriculture will undoubtedly establish the ex- 
pectation of periodic review and upward revision 
as rapidly as economic conditions warrant. An- 


nual escalation may easily set the pace too fast 
or too slow. On balance, a predetermined 
schedule seems more likely to overestimate the 
success of adjustment to the initial and successive 
impacts, and lead to unforeseen adverse effects. 
Enough is now known about minimum wages to 
make it clear that the effects of enactment or 
increase take time to absorb. Adjustment to the 
$1 rate for present coverage under the FLSA 
has been substantially, but not fully, accomplished 
in 4 years. 

It is suggested that a statutory enactment of a 
Federal minimum wage for employees in agri- 
culture should specify equivalent minimum rates 
for the month, the week, and the day, to take 
account of existing practices in the payment of 
hired farm workers. The 1954 Census of Agri- 
culture showed the following distribution of 
workers by payment method: 


By the month 
By the week 
By the day 
By the hour 


Norte: Because of rounding, the sum of the percentages does not equal 100, 


The average hours of work in American agri- 
culture in 1954 suggest that the monthly minimum 
wage for employees in agriculture should be 200 
times the hourly minimum set in a Federal law: 

Hours worked per— 
Month Week Day 
239 52 8.9 
214 49 8.8 
232 52 9.1 





For a weekly minimum wage, the use of 48 times 
the hourly minimum is suggested. The daily 
equivalent minimum could be set at 8 or 9 times 
the hourly minimum, with some preferences ex- 
pressed for each. On balance, the use of 9 times 
the minimum would seem to accord better with 
the attempt to secure equivalent benefit to the 
employee. 


The Use of Tolerances. The setting of wage 
standards for pieceworkers presents difficult prob- 
lems, which have been handled in various ways 
under existing legislation. Under the Wisconsin 
minimum wage law for women and minors em- 
ployed in agriculture, piece rates have to yield 
hourly earnings of 53 cents or more to 75 percent 
of the workers. The applicable minimum wage is 
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DistTRIBUTION OF FARMS AND EMPLOYMENT OF HIRED FaRM 


Workers, By Tota NumBer oF Man-Days or HIRED 


Lazor UsEep on Farm, 1954 





Man-days of hired farm labor used by farm in 1954 





1,000 or 
more 


1,500 or | 2,000 or | 2,500 0r | 3,000 or 
more more more more 





Farms saperting bived workers in Census week: 
Num in thousands) -_ 


11.5 





Percent 


all farms using hired workers in 1954 





Hired workers employed in Census week: 
Number (in thousands) - - 
Percent of hired workers: 


15.4 
-7 -5 








workers... 
workers. 











Man-da 


of hired work on farms re; kers in 
uae oman ver Census week as percent of 


worked on all farms reporting workers in 1954. 























50 cents an hour. Under the Mexican bracero 
program, 90 percent of the group of workers must 
receive not less than the prevailing wage deter- 
mined for the particular activity and area. Con- 
tracts are not approved at any wage below 50 
cents an hour, plus specified perquisites. This 
accounts for the fact that Mexicans are not em- 
ployed in the lowest wage States. 

With a 10-percent tolerance, as in the Mexican 
program, the minimum wage would need to be 
set higher than without it, for the same magni- 
tude of impact, since the employer may continue 
to pay 10 percent of his workers any wage at all 
below the minimum. It would differentiate be- 
tween work paid for at time rates and work paid 
for at piece rates with respect to conformity to 
the statutory minimum. There is no valid argu- 
ment for a tolerance below the minimum for 
able-bodied workers paid by the hour. 

It seems more suitable to keep the minimum 
wage uniform for time-rate and piece-rate workers. 
The employer would in any event have to have the 
time and earnings records, whether 100 percent 
or 90 percent of his employees must make the 
minimum, or whether 75 percent must make 
some figure such as 6 percent over the minimum 
as in Wisconsin. 

On balance, a tolerance of this type would seem 
to make more difficulties than it would solve. 
It seems preferable to set the minimum wage at 
a level at which it is feasible as an actual minimum, 
and permit tolerances only for cetain special cate- 
gories of workers (i.e., minors, learners, and aged 
and handicapped workers). 

The establishment of a tolerance under the mini- 
mum wage for minors aged 14 or 15 would in 





effect place a bonus on their retention. Minors, 
in any event, would not be excluded from job 
opportunities on small farms outside the scope 
of the minimum wage. The requirements of a 
law of the scope considered here would apply to 
between one-fifth and one-fourth of the hired 
farm workers, and over one-third of all the man- 
days of hired work performed. The absence of 
a wage tolerance for learners would not seem to 
constitute a barrier to employment opportunities 
for needed entrants into the hired farm labor 
force. Provision should be made for the continu- 
ance of employment for aged and handicapped 
workers, at perhaps not less than 75 percent of the 
minimum. 


The Treatment of Perquisites. Under the FLSA, 
perquisites are defined by statutory provision as 
part of the wage. In accordance with the statute, 
the contribution of these facilities to the wage 
is computed at the reasonable cost to the employer 
of furnishing them. The fact that some employers 
now furnish some perquisites as an addition to 
a stated or defined cash wage does not have 
determinative significance in assessing the pro- 
priety of including perquisites as part of the 
agricultural minimum, any more than has the 
fact that some farmers now pay higher cash 
wages than anyone has proposed as a minimum 
for agriculture. Where costs to employers may 
be unequal, it is more appropriate to require 
equality in value received by the employees who 
are paid the minimum legal wage. 

The concept of reasonable value makes irrele- 
vant any differences in cost among employers or 
differences in subjective valuations by employees. 
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The intent is to approximate market prices that 
the employee would pay if the perquisites were 
not furnished by the employer, and the word 
“reasonable” should be interpreted as intending 
to achieve rough equity in application. 

For the major perquisites, the setting of statu- 
tory valuations offers a promising approach to a 
workable minimum wage provision. However, a 
considerable number of perquisites other than 
board and lodging have never been handled in this 
way, and it seems impractical to do so. Deter- 
minations of the reasonable value of such per- 
quisites by the Secretary of Labor should be au- 
thorized not only for an individual farm enter- 
prise, but for geographic areas at least as large as 
a definable local labor market. 


Recordkeeping Requirements. The most difficult 
aspect of recordkeeping on a continuing basis is 
the accounting for hours worked by workers hired 
by the hour or at piece rates. No other major 
problem areas remain if the statutory device of 
daily, weekly, and monthly equivalents to the 
hourly wage is adopted. Earnings of hired farm 
workers, as shown in available statistics, reflect 
prevailing practices in counting time worked. 
The level indicated is low, and the minimum wage 
provision is an effort to raise that level, directed 
at the low-wage sector of agriculture and intended 
to carry out its purpose there, and indirectly 
elsewhere. The improvement hoped for can be 
achieved in terms of the same practices. Vague or 
confusing rules, leading to the occurrence of 
trivial, technical violations, constitute bypaths, 
not the direct path to the objective. 

For most situations, there should be no diffi- 
culty in testing for compliance with the minimum 
wage in agriculture on the basis of each work- 
week. This might best be done for both hourly 
paid and piece-rate workers by dividing the earn- 
ings for the week by the total of compensable 
working time for the week, with compliance satis- 
fied if the resulting average equals or exceeds the 
minimum wage. Difficulties have arisen under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act largely because of 
the concurrent applicability of the overtime 
provisions. 


Overtime Premium Pay. Bills now pending in the 
Congress recognize to some extent the difficulties, 
and the uncertainties of the usefulness, of an over- 
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time provision in agriculture, by rejecting its 
general and rigid application and delegating deci- 
sion to the Secretary of Labor. The objective of 
the FLSA overtime premium remains fundamen- 
tally the same as when it was enacted—to pro- 
vide incentives for employers to reduce hours of 
work as a matter of public policy. Reduction in 
average hours of work involves individual and 
collective balancing of the values of leisure and 
money income, and these judgments may be ex- 
pected to be reflected in prevailing practice, and 
perhaps in explicit public policy. 

An overtime provision applied to year-round 
workers would either add a few casual workers on 
the farm at busy times, if extra workers are avail- 
able, or require higher earnings for the year-round 
workers, with serious difficulties in computing the 
perquisite component in overtime pay, even where 
the cash wage equals or exceeds the minimum. It 
is not often likely to create additional year-round 
jobs. Where seasonal farm operations are per- 
formed in a labor shortage area, application of an 
overtime provision would constitute a higher mini- 
mum wage if no additional workers were brought 
in. Alternatively, it would encourage the recruit- 
ment of excess workers for possible need and reduce 
aggregate earnings per worker if the added work 
force is used. In some spotty situations, an over- 
time provision would serve its intended purpose, 
but in most situations it would merely place bur- 
dens on farmers, add problems to the community, 
and complicate effective administration. 


Labor Standards for Minors. A minimum age 
requirement can be intended to protect health and 
well-being of minors, or to remove them from the 
farm labor force. 

There is no information available relating farm 
work accidents to hired farm labor. The results 
of a survey of disabling injuries on Pennsylvania 
farms in 1954 and 1955, which were published in 
the 1958 edition of Accident Facts, may be of 
interest in this connection, although indirectly: 


Number af 
Man-work wnits (10-hour day) per farm farms Injury rate! 


533 110 
741 
604 
250 
118 


1 Per million man-hours of work. 
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These figures suggest that the accident rate is 
very much higher on farms that use little or no 
hired labor than on farms that are substantial users 
of hired labor. Even the rates for the largest farms 
were higher than the national injury rates shown 
by most other industries. 

Relating accident statistics to minors doing 
hired farm work is even more difficult. A survey 
of accidents to Texas farm residents in 1957, from 
the 1959 edition of Accident Facts, showed that 
for the age-groups 20-24 and 25-29, farm ma- 
chinery was the second most important source of 
injuries, and for all other age-groups up to 60, it 
was the most important. Farm machinery was 
not reported as one of the three most important 
sources of accidents below age 20. 

However, there has been sufficient information 
and concern about the occurrence of accidents to 
young hired farm workers, and young farm workers 
generally, to lead to minimum age requirements 
for hazardous farm work by State law or order in 
at least 10 States and in Puerto Rico. Nearly all 
of these restrictions apply only to minors under 16. 

From the standpoint of using a minimum age 
requirement as a device for reducing the labor 
force, there is no question that the greatest result 
would be obtained by putting this requirement on 
the more than 2 million farms that use hired labor, 
as proposed in a pending bill. In this approach, a 
14-year minimum would be applied to agriculture. 

A different course is indicated if the minimum 
age requirement is intended to avoid employment 
that interferes with the schooling or health of the 
minor, while retaining or opening up employment 
opportunities for minors that do not interfere 
with their schooling or health. 

Only eight States and Puerto Rico have laws 
establishing a minimum age for employment in 
agriculture outside of school hours. The minimum 
age is 14 in New York, Missouri, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. In Connecticut, a minimum 
age of 14 applies only on a farm that averaged 
more than 15 employees during the week. Cali- 
fornia sets a minimum age of 14 outside school 
hours on school days, and 12 during vacations, 
subject to a parental exemption. The minimum 
age is 12 in New Jersey and 10 in Utah. The 
Sugar Act sets a minimum age of 14 for those 
working in sugar beet and sugar cane production. 

On balance it would seem desirable, if a child 
labor provision is enacted simultaneously with a 


minimum wage in agriculture, that the applica- 
tion of the two provisions should be coextensive. 
This would put the child labor regulations into 
effect for minors available for hired labor in the 
relatively impersonal employment relationship of 
the farms that are large-scale employers. 


The Level of the Minimum 


Within the scope of its application, a minimum 
wage provision cuts off the segment of the wage 
distribution that the enactment has declared 
socially unacceptable. But without data on the 
wage distribution in the immediately affected 
segment of agriculture, discussion of the public 
policy involved could not be fruitful or realistic. 

The data at hand for this purpose were col- 
lected and prepared by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in its June enumerative survey for 
1959. The full cooperation of the Department 
of Agriculture in securing new information on the 
earnings of pieceworkers, and in compressing the 
timetable for completing the tabulations, was 
essential in making the information available at 
this time. 

The samples drawn in the survey represented 
1,218,000 hired workers, of whom 253,000 were in 
the North Central States and 965,000 in the 
Southern States. Total employment of hired 
farm labor in the 48 States at the time was 
2,042,000. Thus the survey data for the South 
represent nearly half the total of hired farm labor. 
The sample was not large enough to provide 
wage data on 5-cent or 10-cent intervals or to 
carry a number of subdivisions and cross-tabula- 
tions that would be useful in considering the 
impact of various levels of a minimum wage. 
Nevertheless, the survey provided data not 
previously available on wage distributions in the 
low-wage area of agriculture. 

Except as otherwise indicated, the wage data 
shown in the following tabulations are for cash 
wages paid in the last week of May 1959. They 
do not include the value of perquisites received by 
hired farm workers. 


Distribution of 
North Central States a 


Farm average hourly earnings: 
Under 30 cents 


Under 50 cents 
Under 70 cents 
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Distribution of 
hired workers 


Number 
(in thou- 
sands) 


Southern States ! 


Percent 
Farm average hourly earnings: 
Under 30 cents, total 7 
On farms using hired labor in 1958 
aggregating— 
Under 150 man-days 
150-1,499 man-days 
1,500 or more man-days 
Under 50 cents, total 
On farms using hired labor in 1958 
aggregating— 
Under 150 man-days 
150-1,499 man-days 
1,500 or more man-days 
Under 70 cents, total 
On farms using hired labor in 1958 
egating— 
Under 150 man-days 
150-1,499 man-days 
1,500 or more man-days 
1 Excludes Delsware, Florida, Maryland, and West Virginia. 
Note: Sums of individual components may not equal totals because 
of rounding. 

On the basis of these data, a minimum wage of 
50 cents an hour would appear to involve a sub- 
stantial impact on the low-wage area of agriculture 
which throughout most of the year represents 
nearly 45 percent of the total employment of hired 
farm labor. 

Information with respect to perquisites is shown 
in the following tabulation for male workers based 
on data for farms with less than six employees in 
the survey week. For the South, these accounted 
for about half the workers represented in the sur- 
vey for this region. The money figures refer to cash 
wages, with or without perquisites, and no infor- 
mation is available with respect to the value of 
the perquisites. 

Number of Percent 
male earni 


ing 
North Central States workers 


u 
60 
an 


Hand labor 
Perquisites 
No perquisites 

Machine labor 
Perquisites 
No perquisites 

Livestock labor 


Southern States—Continued 


1 Computed from data grouped in 20-cent class intervals. 
* Excludes Delaware, Florida, Maryland, and West Virginia. 


In the North Central States, the classification 
designated as machine labor represents half the 
male workers. In this classification, there may 
be greater likelihood that the work assignments 
are comparable for workers who receive perqui- 
sites and those who do not. For workers in this 
class, the survey showed workers who received 
perquisites averaging about 10 cents less an hour 
in cash wages than workers who did not receive 
perquisites. For the workers who did hand labor, 
the wage difference appears to be too large to be 
accounted for by the value of perquisites, and for 
livestock laborers, too small. Other factors are 
probably involved. 

For the hand labor and machine labor groups 
in the South, there is no difference in reported 
cash wages, with and without perquisites. For 
livestock labor, the difference conceivably could 
be accounted for by the value of perquisites, but 
the data preclude any inferences as to their value. 

The data for the South also provided some in- 
formation on wages of female employees, who 
constituted about 29 percent of the total. About 
84,000 female workers received no perquisites and 
about 53,000 received them. The median wage of 
the female workers was 43.5 cents, with 67 percent 
paid cash wages of less than 50 cents an hour. 

Although the estimates dealing with perquisites 
furnished in the South are imprecise, the materials 
available point to an impact in southern agricul- 
ture of a 50-cent minimum wage of the same order 
of magnitude as the impact of a $1 minimum in 
the region of major impact in 1956, but perhaps 
somewhat larger. 

The possibility of proposing a set of minimums 
instead of a single minimum wage was mentioned 
earlier. One approach might be to set separate 
regional minimums, with the rate being lowest in 
the South. This type of multiple wage system 
would bring about an upward shift in the farm 
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wage structure more directly and therefore faster 
than this would happen with a single minimum. 
It is, however, a much more difficult approach 
and may enlarge the area of uncertainty as to 
adverse effects. 

On the other hand, the advantage of a single 
minimum is that it relies less heavily on good 
fortune and prescience as to the effects of legis- 
lated wage rates, and more heavily on the opera- 
tion of labor-market forces. The intent is not to 
regulate wages in detail, but to set a minimum 
that will raise wages in the most substandard 
sectors. These are to be found in many parts of 
the country, not only in the South. The situation 
is sufficiently different in Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and American Samoa to justify excep- 
tional treatment. One way of handling the 
matter would be to make the minimum for agri- 
culture specifically applicable to the 50 States of 
the Union, and nowhere else. 


An Overall Appraisal 


At present, minimum wages under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act apply to about 24 million 
of the 66 million persons in the employed work force 
in the United States. There are, however, ap- 
proximately 22 million of the total who are either 
self-employed or unpaid family workers, and hence 
outside the scope of the act, or government workers 
whose wages or salaries are fixed by public bodies, 
or executive, administrative, and professional 
employees whose salaries in fact are subject to the 
minimum salary tests for exemptions under the 
act. Altogether, more than half of the remainder 
are within the scope of the present application of 
the act, and perhaps three-fourths of those who 
may reasonably be supposed to come within the 
application of a Federal minimum wage law are 
included. Only two major groups of workers are 
now outside the direct application of the act: the 
10 million employees in retail and service trades, 
to only a small part of whom the act now applies, 
and the 2 million (on the average) hired farm 
workers, who are totally exempt. 

Retailing differs from most of the covered in- 
dustries in composition of the labor force, in the 
nature of the attachment of many of its employees 
to the labor force, in many of the occupations, and 
in location. Retail and service establishments 


are found in any population center. In many of 
them, there may be little or no employment 
covered by the act. 

These considerations, as well as others, apply 
even more strongly in separating most of agricul- 
ture from the labor markets in which covered 
employment sets a wage standard. Some farms 
are located near towns in which there is a sub- 
stantial amount of covered employment, and in 
which nonagricultural employment is growing. 
In such circumstances, the town wages are a factor 
in the farm labor market. But such circumstances 
are not prevalent in large sections of farming 
country. There, remoteness, the differences in 
work tasks, the composition of the labor force, all 
serve to insulate the wage structure of the hired 
farm labor force from the upward pdll of wage 
comparisons with covered employment. The 
hired farm labor force includes hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers paid far below the Federal mini- 
mum wage under the FLSA, and generally below 
such relatively low-wage employments as retail 
trade and service work in metropolitan areas, and 
in some cases, below State minimum wage orders, 
where they exist, applicable to retail employees. 

The effect of a Federal minimum wage would 
be felt first, if it is a single nationwide minimum, 
in the surplus labor areas in agriculture. The 
displacement of low-paid workers may be expected 
to encourage migration to areas in need of workers. 
Those who receive wage increases in the low-wage 
sector, and who migrate after the peak of the 
local season, will carry with them a new wage 
standard. They will expect higher wages than in 
the absence of a minimum. Their new standard 
for wage comparisons will exert an upward pressure 
on labor markets along the paths of the migrant 
streams. 

A Federal minimum wage would also affect the 
prevailing wage in the labor-demand areas. When, 
in these areas, any worker hired must be paid the 
minimum, the more productive local workers will 
get wages above that level. Workers who now 
migrate out of areas into which Mexican workers 
are later brought, because of labor shortages, may 
decide to remain if they find that local jobs at the 
minimum (or the new prevailing wage) give them 
larger net earnings than higher pay elsewhere less 
the cost of living away from home. In a free 
country, people cannot be ordered to migrate to a 
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labor shortage area. Nor can they be ordered not 
to leave their home area to seek more remunerative 
employment elsewhere, when their leaving makes 
the home area one of labor shortage. The de- 
cisions people in such circumstances have been 
making will be affected by the influence of a mini- 
mum wage on the structure of the farm labor 
markets and on the productivity level at which 
farm labor is used. The new circumstances may 
be expected to affect the Mexican import pro- 
gram. 

If there is concurrently a stepped-up effort in a 
program of recruiting adult males for work in 
labor shortage areas, through the facilities of the 
public employment service, the overall need for 
import labor can be further reduced. The type of 
recruitment effort and itinerary planning involved 
would tend to bring forward a group of workers 
with substantial experience at farm work, whose 
productivity is relatively high, who would be 
more competitive with those now entering from 
Mexico and elsewhere to fill reported shortages 
for this type and quality of farm worker. New 
emphasis in this direction, together with con- 
tinuing progress in the Annual Worker Plan, under 
the aegis of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
fits in well with the objectives of rationalizing the 
use of labor in agriculture, increasing returns to 
farm workers, and minimizing the wastes and 
suffering from casual migratory work. 

The agricultural minimum wage and the Rural 
Development Program, which is administered 
under the leadership of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, should also fit together well. How- 
ever, a substantial increase in the act’s minimum 
for present coverage would affect the same general 
region where the direct impact of the farm 
minimum is likely to be heaviest. By raising the 
wage-cost threshold for new business ventures in 
that region, the higher nonagricultural minimum 
would tend to slow down the development of alter- 
native employment opportunities for surplus farm 
workers. For this reason, great care needs to be 
exercised in raising the $1 minimun and in setting 
the minimum for extended application in trade 
and service activities. These interrelationships 
emphasize the need for a coordinated, rather than 
a fragmented, approach to minimum wage policy. 


Where meeting the minimum wage requirement 
involves changes in the use of other resources as 
well as labor, the effect on the amount of labor 
hired would be more substantial. The resulting 
increases in overall efficiency would provide the 
economic base for the payment of the higher wages 
required by the law. Labor would be used more 
productively and at better pay. Less labor would 
be used. 

There is no certainty as to the effect of a Federal 
minimum wage on prices. It does not appear too 
likely that the total output of any of the important 
crops will be significantly reduced. Whether an 
increase in costs for farmers, if productivity gains 
do not offset wage rate changes, can be passed on 
in price increases paid to farmers is an elusive 
question. It involves an appraisal of the relative 
economic and political strength of the enterprises 
and labor force of the industries selling to farmers, 
of the farm economy, and of the industries inter- 
mediate between the farmers and the ultimate 
users of farm products. Perhaps the likeliest 
outcome is that farmers will have to absorb all 
or most of the cost increases through increases in 
farming productivity, rather than that they will 
be able to secure substantial price increases. 

The minimum wage needs to be set with due 
regard for the capacity of agriculture to adjust 
to it, by improvements in resource use and labor 
utilization, without the risk of substantial curtail- 
ment of employment opportunities or other ad- 
verse effects on the economy. In terms of the 
social desirability of moving hired farm workers 
out of unacceptable, unremunerative employment, 
the foreseeable displacement of labor is within 
reasonable limits. There appear to be no in- 
superable difficulties in administering an agricul- 
tural minimum wage. 

On that basis, the merits of a minimum wage for 
farm workers can be considered in terms of its 
potentialities for inducing improvements in pro- 
ductivity, reshaping the structure of the farm work 
force and labor market, rationalizing the use of 
labor, and improving the earning power and in- 
comes of those who depend upon farm wages for a 
living—according to some standard consistent 
with technological possibilities in agriculture and 
consonant with expectations of American life. 





Composition of 
Payroll Hours in 
Manufacturing, 1958 


L. EARL LEwIs* 





Prior To Wortp War II, total payroll hours 
(i.e., hours paid for) in manufacturing were closely 
related to the total hours spent by employees at 
the plants at which they worked. During the 
past 20 years, however, an increasing divergence 
has developed between these two measures of 
hours. Today, virtually all employees receive pay 
for various types of excused absences. Paid 
vacations and paid holidays are particularly wide- 
spread. The present study, conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, provides basic infor- 
mation on the composition of payroll hours for 
production and related workers in manufacturing 
in 1958. It throws light on the quantitative sig- 
nificance of paid leave practices for factory workers 
and establishes the relative importance of various 
forms of paid leave for this major segment of the 
working population. 

From annual totals provided by a sample! of 
the Nation’s manufacturing establishments, esti- 
mates were developed of total hours paid for, plant 
man-hours, and hours of paid leave for production 
and related workers. For purposes of the study, 
plant man-hours were defined to include all hours 
spent at work, including such nonworking time as 
paid rest periods, paid lunch periods, and standby 
or reporting time.? Hours of paid leave include 
man-hours or man-hour equivalents of pay re- 
ceived by workers directly from the employer for 
vacations, holidays, sick leave, and other leave. 
Man-hour equivalents were determined by divid- 
ing payment for the item by average hourly earn- 
ings. For example, if a worker received a day’s 
sick leave at half his regular rate, the man-hour 
equivalent would be 4, even though the worker was 
absent for 8 hours. Man-hour equivalents for 
payments in lieu of vacations or holidays were 
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similarly computed. The definition of paid leave 
extended only to items of direct payroll expense. 
Thus, man-hour equivalents were not computed for 
payments made through insurance plans or funds, 
even though financed in whole or in part by the 
employer. Total hours paid for include the sum 
of plant man-hours and man-hour equivalents of 
pay for all types of paid leave. 

The application of the ratios of paid leave 
developed in this article to man-hour estimates 
derived from the Bureau’s monthly series on 
hours and earnings will not necessarily yield 
precise results. The sample used in this study 
differs from that used in the monthly series; 
moreover, the annual man-hour estimates in this 
study are based on 52 weeks rather than on the 
12 pay periods ending nearest the 15th of each 
month—which generally omit holidays. Further 
study is being made to determine the effect of 
the items of paid leave on the monthly series. 


Paid Leave Hours 


Hours of paid leave accounted for 6 percent 
of the total hours for which the Nation’s 11,658,000 
factory workers received pay in 1958, according 
to the Bureau’s survey (table 1). Vacations 
accounted for 3.6 percent; holidays, 2.2 percent; 
and sick leave, 0.2 percent. Other forms of paid 
leave, such as military, jury, witness, voting, and 
personal leave, together represented less than 0.1 
percent of total hours paid for. Approximately 
97 percent of the workers were employed in estab- 
lishments providing some type of paid leave 
(table 2). Two-thirds of the workers were in 
establishments in which the ratio of paid leave 
hours to total hours paid for ranged from 4 to 
less than 9 percent. 

Ninety-five percent of the factory workers were 
employed in establishments providing paid vaca- 
tions to at least some workers in 1958. Nearly 
half (46 percent) of the workers were in establish- 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1The study was conducted on a sample basis, principally by the mail 
questionnaire method. Data were obtained from approximately 6,500 
establishments selected in accordance with industry location and estab- 
lishment size, and employing some 3 million production and related workers. 
Data for each sampling unit were weighted in accordance with that unit’s 
probability of selection with further adjustment to the average employment 
for 1958, as reported in the Bureau of Labor Statistics monthly employment 
series. 

2The term “plant man-hours” used in this report differs from a strict 
interpretation of “hours worked,” owing to the inclusion of certain nonwork - 
ing time as described. 
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ments in which vacation hours accounted for 3 
but less than 5 percent of total hours paid for. 
Nearly 90 percent of the workers were employed by 
establishments providing paid holidays. Slightly 
more than half (53.8 percent) of the workers were 
employed in establishments in which holiday 
hours accounted for 2 to 3 percent of total payroll 
hours. Establishments reporting paid sick hours 
in 1958 accounted for only about a fifth of the 
workers. Slightly more than half of these workers 
were in establishments in which paid sick leave 
was less than 1 percent of total hours paid for. 

Ratios of paid leave hours to total hours paid 
for may be affected by the general level of business 
activity and change slightly from one period to 
another even though leave practices remain the 
same. As an example, vacation benefits are 
usually scaled to years of service with the em- 
ployer. Employees may or may not be required 


to work a specified minimum number of hours 
during the year to qualify for full benefits. Thus, 
many employees receive the full benefits specified 


+See 1957 Annual Survey of Manufactures and 1958 Census of Manu- 
factures, Preliminary Genera! Statistics, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 1. 


for their years of service without reference to 
total hours worked during the qualifying year. 
The ratio of paid leave hours, therefore, tends to 
rise when the volume of hours worked per employee 
is curtailed. The ratio may also increase during 
periods of slack employment, when the average 
length of service rises owing to the application 
of seniority rules in layoffs or the change that 
occurs in a period of labor turnover. 

In 1958, based on reports prepared by the 
Bureau of the Census, the aggregate man-hours of 
factory workers was 8.7 percent below the 1957 
level. Nearly all major industry groups were 
operating at a reduced level in 1958. Groups 
that were particularly affected and the percentage 
decline in aggregate man-hours during the period 
include primary metals (20 percent), transporta- 
tion equipment (17 percent), nonelectrical ma- 
chinery (16 percent), and rubber products (13 
percent). 


Regional Variations. The ratio of paid leave 
hours to total hours paid for was greatest in the 
North Central region (6.6 percent) and least in the 


Prant Man-Hovurs anp Hours or Parp Leave as Percent oF Tota, Hours Pam ror PrRopuctTION AND 


RELATED WoRKERS IN MANUFACTURING,’ BY REGION? anp INpustry Group,’ 1958 





Region and industry group 


Total hours 
paid for 


Hours of paid leave 





Vacations | Holidays | Sick leave 








REGION? 
United a 
ne _ 


Ordnance and accessories 
and kindred products 


Textile mill products 
Apparel and other finished textile products. 
Lumber and wood products. 
Furniture and fixtures. 
Paper and allied pre 

ting, obinhing. ms —_ industries. 
Chericals and allied product. 

~ “sues and coal. 


Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
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Ck ee hd 
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e For definition of terms, see text. 
2 The regions used in this study are: Northeast—Connecticut, Maine, 
|e ay = New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
hode Island, and Vermont; South— Ala Arkansas, Dela 


Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 
3 As defined in the November 1945 edition of the Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual pre by the Bureau of the Budget. 
4 Includes other types of paid leave not shown separately, including mili- 
eritess, vot voting, and personal leave. 
05 percent. 


Note: Scheckoraanea. sums of individual items may not equal totals, 
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South (4.8 percent). Proportions in the North- in the other three regions. Other forms of paid 
east and West were 6.3 and 5.6 percent, respec- leave accounted for only a small percentage of 
tively. Regional rankings thus obtained differ total hours paid for in each of the four regions. 
somewhat from those related to the level of wages. Regional differences in ratios of paid leave 
Based on the Bureau’s May 1958 study of factory _ hours to total hours paid for are at least partly due 
workers’ earnings, average straight-time hourly to differences in industrial composition. Primary 
wages were highest in the West Coast region metal and metal products employment comprises 
($2.26), followed by the North Central region a greater proportion of total manufacturing 
($2.13), Northeast ($1.94), and South ($1.63).* employment in the North Central region than in 

Vacations constituted the largest item of paid any of the other three regions. The textiles, food, 
leave in each of the four regions, ranging from 4 apparel and other finished textile products, and 
percent in the North Central region to 3 percentin lumber and wood products industries are among 
the South. The ratio of holiday hours to total the largest employers in the South. The manu- 
hours paid for ranged from 2.4 percent in the facture of transportation equipment (particu- 
Northeast and North Central regions to 1.5 per- _larly aircraft), lumber, and food products is 
cent in the South. Paid sick leave accounted for proportionately more important in the West. 
0.4 percent of the total in the West and 0.2 percent In the Northeast region, the apparel industries 

group is the largest employer. 
‘See Factory Workers’ Earnings, May 1958 (BLS Bull. 1252, 1950), or 


Monthly Labor Review, July 1959 (pp. 764-768). ate, . 
5 As defined in the November 1945 edition of the Standard Industrial Classi- Variations by Industry. Among the 21 mnj0r 


fication Manual prepared by the Bureau of the Budget. industry groups comprising manufacturing,’ total 


TaBLE 2. Percent DistRIBUTION OF PRODUCTION AND RELATED WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING, BY RATIO oF ToTAL 
Hours or Par Leave to Tota, Hours Pam ror in Empioyine EstaBLIsHMENTS,! BY REGION,? AND INDUSTRY 
Group,’ 1958 
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* Bee footnote 2 2, table for used in this study. : ena ¥ 
ions 
2 As defined in ¢ "for regio 1945 edition of the Standard Industria) Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
udget. 
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TaBLeE 3. Prrcent DisTrRIBUTION OF PRopUCTION AND RELATED WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
REcEIvING Specirrep AmouNTS OF VacaTION Pay,! By Recion? anp Inpustry Group,’ 1958 
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1 Limited to payments received by the loyee directly from the em- 
pore. Employer contributions to unten odmuiaicsered tered funds were excluded. 


‘ayments on other than a time basis were converted to equivalent weeks or 
fractions of weeks. 
2 See footnote 2, table 1, for regions used in this study. 


hours of paid leave ranged from 10 percent of 
total payroll hours in the petroleum and coal 
products group to 2.9 percent in the lumber and 
wood products group. Hours of paid leave ac- 
counted for between 7 and 8 percent of the total 
hours paid for in the following industry groups: 
primary metal industries (7.8 percent); rubber 
products (7.5 percent); ordnance and accessories, 
chemicals and allied products, and instruments 
and related products (7.4 percent); and transpor- 
tation equipment (7.2 percent). The proportion 
was less than 5 percent in the furniture and fix- 
tures, textile mill products, and apparel industry 
groups, as well as in lumber and wood products. 

Nearly a fourth (23.3 percent) of the production 
and related workers in the lumber and wood 
products industry group were employed in estab- 
lishments that provided no paid leave in 1958. In 
most of the industry groups, employment in such 
establishments amounted to less than 2 percent of 
the industry total. 


* Although such payments reflect a substantial expenditure on the part 
of the employer, they are not, strictly speaking, a payroll item and were not 
inclu ted either in the estimates of hours of paid leave or total hours paid for. 


4 As defined in the November 1945 edition of the Standard Industrial 
lassification Manu eee pens ty the Dapean of Ge Baden. 
4 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals, 


Vacation hours accounted for slightly more than 
5 percent of the total hours paid for in the petro- 
leum and coal products and the primary metal 
industries groups, from 4 to 5 percent in 5 of the 
21 industry groups, 3 to 4 percent in 8 groups, 2.5 
to 3 percent in 4 groups, and approximately 2 
percent in the apparel and the lumber and wood 
products groups. The comparatively low ratio 
reported for the apparel group is largely explained 
by the incidence of union-administered vacation 
funds to which employers in certain of the apparel 
industries contribute a percentage of payrolls.® 

A fifth of the workers in the apparel industries 
group and a fourth in the lumber and wood 
products industry group were employed in estab- 
lishments that did not provide paid vacations 
within the meaning of the study. In all other 
major industry groups, except furniture, the 
proportion was less than 6 percent. 

Man-hour equivalents to pay received for holi- 
days accounted for 2 to 3 percent of the total hours 
paid for in 17 of the 21 industry groups; among 
the remainder of the groups, the proportions 
ranged down to 1 percent in lumber. In this 
report, hours estimates for paid holidays include 
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only those man-hour equivalents to pay for the 
holiday. Thus, if an employee worked on a 
holiday and received double pay, only half of 
this amount was used in the computation, the 
remainder representing pay for hours worked. In 
each of the 21 major industry groups except 
textile products and lumber and wood products, 
holiday hours were reported by establishments 
employing three-fourths or more of the production 
and related workers. 

Among the industry groups, the incidence of 
paid sick leave was greatest in petroleum and coal 
products, accounting for 2 percent of total hours 
paid for. The ratios in ordnance and accessories 
and chemical and allied products were 0.8 and 0.7 
percent, respectively, and 0.5 percent in instru- 
ments and related products. In each of the 


? The terms “union” and “nonunion” are used to denote (a) establishments 
that had labor-management contracts covering a majority of their production 
workers and (b) establishments in which none or a minority of the workers 
were covered by labor-management contract agreements. 


remaining industry groups, paid sick leave hours 
accounted for less than 0.5 percent of the total. 


Labor-Management Contract Status. Nationally, 
total hours of paid leave in all manufacturing 
accounted for 6.9 percent of total hours paid for 
in union establishments, compared with 4.3 percent 
in nonunion establishments.’ In the nonunion 
segment of manufacturing, nearly 7.5 percent 
of the workers were employed in establishments 
granting no paid leave in 1958, whereas less than 
1 percent of the workers in union establishments 
were employed under similar conditions. 
Two-thirds of the Nation’s factory workers in 
1958 were employed in establishments having 
labor-management contracts covering a majority 
of the workers. Regionally, the proportions 
ranged from slightly more than three-fourths in 
the North Central region to somewhat less than 
half in the South. Among the 21 major industry 
groups, the extent of contract coverage ranged 


TasBLe 4. Percent DistrispuTion oF PropucTION AND RELATED WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
witH Provisions For SELECTED ITEMs or Paip LEaveE,! sy ReGion? anp InpustTRY Group,’ 1958 
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1 Tabulations for the selected items of paid leave summarized herein relate 
to establishment practices relating to the majority of the production and re- 
lated workers. Beennee of length of service and other bility require- 
py the rtion of workers actually receiving these ts in 1958 
han indicated. 


ma: t! 

Shes emeeto a. table 1, for used in this study. 

As defined in the November 1945 edition of the” Standard Industrial 
Classification M ual prepared by the Bureau of the Budget. 


4 All combinations off ull and half days that add to the same amount are 
combined; for example, the proportion of workers receiving a total of 7 days 
includes those with 7 full days and no half days, 6 ful) days and 2 haif days. 

§ Includes 2 in a few establishments not reporting the number of 
holidays 

* Inclu 
pay and/or 


Workers in a fow establishments not reporting the amount o 
waiting period. 
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from approximately 90 percent in chemicals and 
allied products to 30 percent in textiles.® 

The interrelationship of union contract status 
with other factors such as community size and 
establishment size precludes any exact measure 
of union influence on hours of paid leave. For 
example, labor-management contracts are more 
typically found in the larger establishments. 
Among establishments employing fewer than 100 
workers, the proportion of workers covered by 
contractual agreements was approximately two- 
fifths; among establishments employing 100 to 
499 workers, the proportion was three-fifths; and 
for those with 500 or more workers, four-fifths. 

Establishments employing 500 or more workers 
accounted for 45 percent of the Nation’s factory 
workers; those employing 100-499 workers, 30 
percent; and those employing fewer than 100 
workers, 25 percent. Regionally, the proportion 
of total employment accounted for by the larger 
establishments ranged from slightly more than 
half in the North Central region to less than two- 
fifths in the South. 

Nationally, the ratio of paid leave hours was 
greatest (7.2 percent) among the largest size 
establishment group, compared with 5.4 percent 


and 4.3 percent, respectively, for the other two 
size groups. This general relationship held for 
each region and nearly all of the industry groups 
for which data could be prepared separately. 


Paid Leave Practices 


In addition to information on payroll hours, 
respondents to the Bureau’s study were asked to 
provide information on their policies relating to 
the selected items of paid leave. Establishments 
were requested to report the number of plant 
workers receiving specified amounts of vacation 
pay during 1958. For all other items of paid 
leave, employers were requested to report those 
policies applying to the majority of their plant 
workers.’ Because of length-of-service and other 
eligibility requirements, the proportion of workers 
actually receiving such benefits in 1958 may be 
somewhat smaller than those indicated. 


* See Collective Bargaining Coverage in Factory Employment, 1958 (in 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1960, p. 345). 
‘If provisions for paid holidays and subsequent items of supplementary 
wage benefits were applicable to half or more of the workers, the provision 
was considered applicable to all workers. 


Paid Vacations. As indicated, data were collected 
on the actual number of workers receiving vacation 
benefits directly from the employer in 1958. 
Information was reported in terms of the amount 
of vacation pay and not the length of the vacation. 
For example, if the plant closed for 2 weeks during 
the summer but an employee received the equiva- 
lent of 1 week’s pay, the vacation was reported 
as 1 week. Similarly, if an employee received 2 
weeks’ pay in lieu of time off for vacation, the 
vacation was reported as 2 weeks. Vacation 
payments made by sources other than the employer 
were not reported. 

Eighty-six percent of the Nation’s factory 
workers received employer-paid vacations in 1958 
(table 3). Workers not receiving vacation pay 
fell into two groups: those employed in establish- 
ments having no vacation provisions, as here 
defined, and those who did not meet the length- 
of-service or other eligibility requirements of 
established plans. The bulk of the workers fell 
in the former group; it is estimated that only 
about 5 percent of the workers failed to receive 
a vacation because of eligibility requirements. 
Vacation payments equivalent to 2 weeks of 
regular pay were most commonly reported, 
applying to 37.4 percent of the workers; 22.0 
percent received a week’s pay, and 16.2 percent 
received pay for 3 weeks. 

Regionally, the proportion of workers receiving 
paid vacations in 1958 ranged from approximately 
four-fifths in the South and West to nine-tenths 
in the North Central region. In each of the 
regions, payments equivalent to 2 weeks of regular 
pay were most common, and only a small propor- 
tion of the workers received pay for more than 
3 weeks. 

Apparel and lumber were the only major 
industry groups in which fewer than three-fourths 
of the workers received vacation pay. In both 
groups, payments of more than 2 weeks were 
rare, and there was a fairly even division between 
those receiving 1 week and those receiving 2 
weeks’ pay. In most of the remaining industry 
groups, the majority of the workers received 
vacation benefits equivalent to 2 or more weeks’ 
regular pay. Three weeks’ pay was commonly 
provided to workers of long service in most of 
these industries and, in 1958, was received by a 
third or more of the workers in the petroleum, 
printing, and rubber products groups. Petroleum 
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and coal was the only industry group in which 
4 weeks’ vacation pay was received by as many 
as 7 percent of the workers. 


Paid Holidays. Establishments employing nearly 
nine-tenths of the manufacturing plant workers 
had provisions for paid holidays in 1958. Seven 
days a year was most commonly reported, 
applying to slightly more than a third of the 
workers. A fifth of the workers were employed 
in establishments providing 6 days annually, and 
a like proportion received more than 7 paid 
holidays a year (table 4). 

Regionally, paid holidays were least common 
in the South, where 30 percent of the workers 
were employed in establishments not having such 
provisions. Holiday provisions were somewhat 
more liberal in the Northeast than in the other 
three regions. Nearly 30 percent of the North- 
eastern workers received 8 or more holidays. 

Paid holidays were reported by establishments 
employing three-fourths or more of the produc- 
tion workers in each of the 21 major industry 
groups except textile mill products and lumber 
and wood products, both of which groups are 


concentrated largely in the South. In 14 of the 
21 groups, the proportion was nine-tenths or more. 
Slightly more than two-thirds of the workers in 
the petroleum and coal products group received 
eight paid holidays. 


Paid Sick Leave. Seventeen percent of the fac- 
tory workers were employed in establishments 
having formal provisions for paid sick leave, and 
an additional 9 percent were in establishments 
reporting informal arrangements. Formal plans 
for paid sick leave usually provided either partial 
pay or a waiting period or both. However, about 
4 percent of the workers were covered by formal 
plans providing full payment and no waiting 
period.’ Provisions for paid; sick leave were 
more common in the West than in the other 
regions. 

Among the 21 industry groups, the incidence 
of formal provisions for paid sick leave was highest 
by a substantial margin in the petroleum and 
coal products group, covering over three-fourths 
of the workers. The chemicals and allied products 
group was the only other in which more than 
half (54.8 percent) of the workers were employed 


in establishments providing paid sick leave; in 
ordnance and accessories, the proportion was 48.9. 
In 9 of the 21 industry groups, the proportion was 
less than 10 percent. Part of this variation in 
industry practice may be attributable to differ- 
ences in preference for sickness and accident 
insurance in lieu of sick leave. 


Other Paid Leave. Data were also obtained on 
the incidence of provisions for other forms of 
paid leave, including military, jury, witness, vot- 
ing, and personal leave. Each of these types of 
paid leave is characterized by its low rate of appli- 
cation during any given year. Thus, although 
the incidence of provisions was fairly widespread, 
the actual experience rate was very low. As 
indicated previously, these plans together ac- 
counted for less than 0.1 percent of total hours 
paid for by manufacturing establishments. 

Paid military leave was provided for eligible 
workers in establishments employing a fourth of 
the Nation’s factory workers. Regionally, the 
proportions ranged from slightly more than a 
fourth in the Northeast and North Central regions 
to an eighth in the West. Among the 21 industry 
groups, the incidence of paid military leave was 
greatest in petroleum and coal products (68.8 
percent) and rubber products (67.7 percent); 
in three industry groups (apparel, lumber, and 
furniture), the proportion was less than 10 per- 
cent. Although some plans provided payment 
of an individual’s full salary while on military 
leave, the large majority of the plans provided 
only partial payment. 

Provisions for payment of employees on jury 
duty were reported by establishments employing 
two-fifths of the production workers. Nearly a 
fourth of the workers were employed in establish- 
ments with provisions for paid voting leave, and 
nearly 7 percent were employed in establishments 
reporting provisions for pay for witness duty. 

Establishments employing a fourth of the 
workers reported provisions for payment of em- 
ployees absent from work for personal reasons, 
most generally because of a death in the family. 


1% Data were not obtained on the number of days granted. Plans provid- 
ing partial payment for the first few days and then full pay for a specified 
period were classified as providing partial pay; plans providing full pay for 
an initial period were so classified even though partial payment was provided 
after expiration of the initial period. 





Foreign Trade 
and Collective 
Bargaining 


PHILIP ARNOW* 





FoR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING in the United States, 
expanding and more competitive foreign trade 
seems to pose the following question: How will a 
system that is essentially oriented to many diverse 
domestic economic problems meet new competi- 
tive problems and a national need to expand 
exports? 

The United States now has an “unfavorable” 
balance of payments with the rest of the world; 
there has been an outflow of gold and a large 
accumulation of foreign-held dollar balances, and 
some American industries are, for the first time, 
facing stiff foreign competition, both abroad and 
at home.’ At the same time, however, our mer- 
chandise exports, even excluding military aid ship- 
ments, have continued to exceed our merchandise 


imports. One might argue that this in itself is: 


testimony to the continued general competitive- 
ness of U.S. products in world markets. Such a 
conclusion does not help resolve the question of 
how to restore the kind of total balance of pay- 
ments that will enable the United States to finance 
a desirable level of foreign aid, undertaken as a 
matter of foreign policy. Restoring balance by 
currency devaluation or restriction of imports, 
overseas investment, tourist expenditures, etc.— 
the means used by other nations in the past dec- 
ade—has not been regarded as appropriate or even 
necessary for the United States. These methods 
would create other problems, and some of them 
could lead to retaliation and progressive lowering 
of total world trade levels, rather than to the in- 
creasing volume of trade—and consequently of 
living standards and employment levels—that has 
been a major United States objective in the post- 


war period. Solution of the balance-of-payments 
question, then, is inevitably linked to the size of 
the Nation’s overall export surplus. 


Merchandise Trade 


Our sizable surplus of merchandise exports 
throughout the period since World War II has 
reflected our great productive capacity, as well as 
needs for reconstruction in other countries. Dur- 
ing the immediate postwar years, our competitive 
position and our ability to supply goods threatened 
the dollar and gold resources of countries hungry 
for our exports. Most foreign countries severely 
restricted imports from the United States in order 
to put their scarce supplies of dollars and gold to 
uses involving their greatest national priorities. 
Some of them had to devalue their currencies and 
cheapen the world price of their exports to compete 
with our products in U.S. and world markets. 
Despite austerity, wage restraint, price controls, 
and rising productivity, it was agreed that the 
further increases in productivity necessary for the 
achievement of competitiveness could not be 
awaited. The most significant devaluations oc- 
curred in Europe in 1949. 

With the gradual restoration of industry, eco- 
nomic aid, and devaluation, the competitive ability 
of European countries and Japan increased. In 
1950, the United States began to have an “un- 
favorable” balance-of-payments, i.e., a building 
up of dollar holdings by other countries. How- 
ever, the excess of our merchandise exports over 
our imports continued to be substantial, averaging 
$3 billion a year in the period 1950 to 1957. 

In 1958, a number of things occurred. First, 
the 1958 recession reduced U.S. exports of a 
number of important commodities, while total 
imports continued to rise, with the result that 
merchandise imports and exports came nearer 

* Assistant Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

This article.was adapted from a paper presented at the spring meeting of 
the Industrial Relations Research Association in Detroit, May 6-7, 1960. 
The proceedings of that meeting, to be published in the July issue of the 
Labor Law Journal (Chicago, Commerce Clearing House), will also include 
comments on Mr. Arnow’s paper by two other participants in this session: 
Leo Teplow, Industrial Relations Consultant, American Iron and Steel 
Institute, and Lazare Teper, Research Director, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. The full text of Mr. Arnow’s paper, as well as an 
extensive statistical appendix, is scheduled to be published this summer as 
a BLS Foreign Labor Information pamphlet. 

1 The balance of payments is based on the total international transactions 
between the United States and the rest of the world, involving not only pri- 
vate merchandise trade (which accounts for only about half) but also econom- 
ic and military aid, the movement of capital, tourist expenditures, and other 
invisibles. 
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into balance, although an export surplus still 
remained. Second, there was a peak in the outflow 
of investment capital from the United States, 
including investment within the European com- 
mon market area. Essentially, this reflected the 
desire of U.S. exporters to insure markets by 
establishing affiliates within the new common 
European tariff wall and to take advantage of the 
expected growth of the European market. Third, 
there was a major improvement in the dollar 
holdings of the Western European countries. 

These circumstances reflected transition to an 
era in which U.S. goods could begin to move more 
freely into countries that had previously re- 
stricted their importation. The dramatic way in 
which they came, however, and the gold outflow 
which accompanied the transition, led some 
American observers to ask whether U.S. goods 
were being priced out of the world market. 

One of the most revealing ways of studying the 
position of U.S. exports in world markets is to 
examine the trend in the share these exports 
represent of other countries’ imports. The U.S. 
Department of Commerce has made such an 
analysis for manufactured goods for the period 
1954 to 1958.2 The U.S. Department of Labor has 
made a similar analysis for the period 1938-59.* 
These studies show a shrinkage of about 6 percent 
in the U.S. share of world trade between 1954 and 
1958. However, in 1959 the United States re- 
covered some of this, and accounted for 24 percent 
of the exports of all industrial nations, compared 
with 22 percent in 1938.‘ If special category ship- 
ments are included, the 1959 percentage is 25 
percent.® 

The 1954-58 decline is attributed by Depart- 
ment of Commerce experts, not to a general 
downturn, but to declines in exports of jet air- 
craft, motor vehicles, and steel products. Other 
decreases involved tractors, pigments and paints, 
organic chemicals, a wide variety of machinery, 
manufactured fertilizers, and some fabrics. A 
significant feature of the shift in these years was 
the reemergence of Germany and Japan as major 
suppliers of their former markets. As would be 
expected, increases as well as declines took place. 
Increases involved railway vehicles, inorganic and 
some other chemicals, textile yarns, and some 
fabrics; and, outside of manufactures, copper and 
agricultural and coal products showed considerable 
strength. 


To what extent has the shifting trade pattern 
been the result of greater price rises in the United 
States than in other countries? And what has been 
the differential movement of employment costs, 
including wages and fringe benefits? 


Price Trends. A straight comparison of domestic 
price indexes since 1938 does not show a deteriora- 
tion in the position of the United States. The 
rate of increase in domestic general wholesale 
price indexes was lower in the United States than 
in France, Italy, Japan, Sweden, The Netherlands, 
or the United Kingdom. The German index rose 
slightly less than that of the United States.° 

Since 1948, the U.S. wholesale price index has 
moved up less than any of the others cited except 
Italy. In the years since 1953—the date generally 
used for comparisons by international agencies— 
the U.S. index, however, has risen more rapidly 
than in the earlier period. But the magnitude of 
this recent change (8 percent) was not sufficient to 
outweigh the lesser rise in the earlier postwar 
period. 

Prices in world markets were also affected by 
the extensive devaluations which took place 
during the postwar period. Some dollar prices, of 
course, were lowered. But those already competi- 
tive in dollar markets were not lowered, since the 
purpose of devaluation was to increase dollar 
earnings; this meant, of course, that they rose in 
terms of European currencies. 

There is no completely adequate measure of the 
effect of devaluation upon prices in world markets. 
If, nonetheless, the domestic wholesale price 
indexes are roughly adjusted by the full amount 
of the devaluations,’ the relative increase in 
US. prices over the period 1938 to 1959 is greater 
than that of any other country cited with the 
exception of France and Japan, and in some cases, 
by very substantial amounts. 

It is very likely that prices of manufactured 


2 Comparative Statistics on Exports of Manufactures From the United 
States, Western Europe, and Japan, 1954-58 (U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 1959). 

3 The data on which the analysis is based are contained in a statistical 
appendix to the author’s IRRA paper which is available upon request to the 
BLS. See also the asterisk footnote on p. 693. 

4 Ibid.; 1959 data are preliminary. 

§ Special category shipments are primarily of a military character and not 
subject to commercial competition. 

*The comparison for Germany is somewhat questionable; postwar data 
relate to West Germany only, whereas prewar figures cover all of Germany. 

1 This and subsequent currency conversions from national currency values 
to U.S. dollars are based on exchange rates for cable transfers, certified 
noon buying rates in New York. 
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goods entering foreign trade have behaved dif- 
ferently from the general domestic price levels, 
but the difference is not measurable because there 
are no adequate price indexes for such goods. 
Significant changes in the composition of exports 
affect those indexes that are available. 


Wage and Employment Cost Trends. When 
assessing wage and employment cost trends, 
one faces the same considerations that affect 
price comparisons and others; for example, the 
need to take account—at least in a rough way— 
of the rising cost of fringe benefits or wage sup- 
plements, or “‘social charges” as they are called 
in Europe.® 

From the prewar period to 1959, the rise in 
average hourly earnings and social charges in 
manufacturing industries in the United States 
was smaller than in the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, Japan, and Sweden, slightly more than in 
The Netherlands, and roughly the same as the 
increase in Germany. Since 1953, the rate of 
increase in the United States has been exceeded 
in all of these other countries, although the 
increase in Japan was very similar. 

When employment costs are converted to 
dollars, the shift in relationship is similar to that 
which occurred when wholesale prices were 
converted to dollars. The 1938-59 increase in 
the United States in earnings and social charges 
was exceeded only by that in Japan; and for 
1953-59, the U.S. increase was less than that 
in the other countries but close to the Japanese 
increase. 

The picture changes again when account is 
taken of changes in output per man-hour. All 
of the data used in international labor cost 
comparisons are necessarily crude, but in com- 
parisons of output per man-hour additional 
questions arise concerning strict comparability 


* Social charges vary depending on national laws, customs, and collective 
bargaining agreements. The data used here include the following, wherever 
applicable: pay for vacations and holidays not worked; employer contribu- 
tions for social security, whether fixed by law or in labor-management agree- 
ments setting up pension, health, and welfare funds; and payments = 
family allowances, workers’ housing and similar charges. 

* Unit labor cost indexes were derived from indexes of labor cost Guduting 
earnings and social charges or wage supplements), and indexes of output per 
man-hour or per man. The unit labor cost indexes are not without serious 
flaws and discrepancies. The indexes of output and of labor costs differ 
within and between countries in the measure of hours used and the workers 
and industries covered. In addition, output per man indexes were used 
where an output per man-hour index was not available, on the assumption 
that the two series would be fairly parallel. 


of data and methodology between countries. 
For example, an output index limited to produc- 
tion workers may show a much greater rise 
than one which includes all employees. It is 
possible, for the United States, to make both 
types of computations and to compare unit labor 
cost trends for all employees with one group of 
countries and unit labor cost trends for production 
workers with another set of countries.° 

Using the rough kinds of data available, the 
situation appears to be about as follows: In terms 
of national currency comparisons, the rate of 
increase in unit labor costs in U.S. manufacturing 
industries over the period 1938-39 to 1957 was 
lower than that in the other countries. Since 
1953, U.S. unit labor costs have increased less 
than those of the United Kingdom, The Nether- 
lands, and Sweden, more than those of Italy, 
Japan, and France, and about the same as those 
of West Germany. 

When the indexes of unit labor costs for all 
countries are expressed in dollars, the U.S. 
increase is relatively higher. For the 1938-39 
to 1957 period, the U.S. increase exceeded that 
of the United Kingdom, Japan, The Nether- 
lands, West Germany, and Sweden, and was 
close to the increase in France. In the period 
1953-57, unit labor costs advanced less in the 
United States than in the United Kingdom, 
The Netherlands, and Sweden, but more than in 
Japan, France, West Germany, and Italy. The 
year-by-year trends since 1948 are shown on the 
accompanying chart. 


New Influences Affecting Foreign Trade 


Restoration of pre-World War II patterns of 
trade is probably the most significant feature of 
the development in the last decade. Whether the 
steps taken by other countries to facilitate this 
restoration have brought about new changes in 
structure and created new cost relationships which 
will reorient the pattern of trade in future years 
is by no means clear. 

The composition of U.S. imports is in most 
respects that which existed prior to World War II, 
but there are a number of new trends. Apparel 
imports, for example, have shown a tendency to 
increase, reflecting the general availability of 
textiles, sewing machines, and sewing machine 
labor; American merchandising; and the export 
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Indexes of Unit Labor Cost in Manufacturing in U.S. Dollars,’ Selected Countries, 1948-58 
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1 Based on estimates of labor costs and available labor input and output 


or later years. In a few cases, earnings have been estimated from wage series 
ratios. In some years, and for some countries, the wage supplement as a per- other than the one ay yay! used. For methods of computing unit labor 
centage of payroll has been estimated by projecting data available for earlier 


cost, see text. footnote 9; for basis of currency conversion, see text footnote 7. 
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of the shrink-proof processes and standard Ameri- 
can sizes. Many foreign countries have shown 
strength in products formerly absent from the 
American market—small cars and light-weight 
bicycles, for example. Innovation in design is 
often, of course, as important in determining the 
flow of trade as are considerations of price. The 
pattern of import trade still seems, however, to 
support the proposition that imports which are 
labor intensive, and which require relatively 
smaller amounts of capital equipment, are most 
likely to find ‘ ir competitive place in the 
American market 

Some of the new types of imports may well 
reflect, not changing patterns of cost relation- 
ships, but declines in the levels of tariff protection. 
Rates of duty have been substantially reduced in 
the last three decades, through negotiation of 
reciprocal trade agreements and as a result of the 
declining incidence of specific duties in a period of 
rising prices. Tariff rates have been reduced with 
the realization that more imports would enter 
U.S. markets and more healthy competition would 
in fact be present. The line between healthy 


competition and serious injury is not always easy 
to draw and has required detailed case-by-case 


scrutiny. But on a case-by-case basis, the line 
has been drawn and the United States is now one 
of the world’s low-to-moderate tariff countries. 

In return, other countries have agreed to the 
lowering of tariffs, to the ending of arbitrary 
quotas and restrictions of many kinds, and in 
general to the freer entry of American goods into 
foreign markets. While our tariff lowering has 
taken effect immediately on negotiation, most of 
the reciprocal concessions are only beginning to 
take effect, as other nations’ balance-of-payments 
problems come to an end and as their prosperity 
and purchasing power improve. Under these 
circumstances, it was to be expected that our 
imports would rise before our exports. 

One of the most significant facts about our 
exports is the widespread and growing removal of 
quotas abroad. Thus, while some firms which had 
been able to sell abroad in a period when other 
sources of supply and competition were sub- 
stantially absent have recently been finding new 
competitive challenges, many American firms are 
now presented with opportunities for export 
which have not existed since the war and which 
provide an unknown potential. 


Significance to U.S. Collective Bargaining 


It is not easy to sort out the effects of the fore- 
going upon either particular collective bargaining 
situations or upon collective bargaining in general. 
The effects of foreign trade are often obscured by 
the effects of other business and economic events. 
Judgments concerning these effects are also 
inevitably influenced by the varying attitudes 
taken by different firms and unions toward foreign 
trade problems—(a) welcoming the opportunities 
of broadened foreign trade, (b) accepting new 
patterns of foreign trade as inevitable and ad- 
justing to them by product and employment 
shifts, or (c) attempting to insulate collective bar- 
gaining by action to limit imports. It would be 
reasonable to conclude, however, under the con- 
ditions of foreign trade which lie ahead, that there 
will be increasing management cost-consciousness 
and increasing debate in collective bargaining 
over the significance of import and export trends 
in particular commodities. 

It must also be recognized that there are a 
number of major collective bargaining situations 
in the United States which are not likely to be- 
come directly involved in foreign trade problems. 
For the most part, construction, domestic trans- 
portation, communications, and public utilities, 
the major food processing industries, most of the 
service industries, and many others do not nor- 
mally encounter foreign trade problems in their 
major negotiations. 

For industries directly affected by international 
trade, U.S. administrative procedures with respect 
to trade negotiations open up a source of informa- 
tion on the impact of trade upon collective bar- 
gaining. These procedures include the public 
hearings on the wide range of commodities con- 
sidered for duty reduction at one time or another 
and on obstacles to export trade which have been 
held several times by the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information. Public hear- 
ings on import problems and on requests for 
additional protection, under the escape clause of 
the Trade Agreements Act, have been held by 
the Tariff Commission.” 

To date, there has been no testimony by trade 
unions or by management in any of these proceed- 

© In addition, minimum wage hearings have occasionally involved matters 
relating to foreign trade. Also, in the 1959 steel dispute, the question of 


foreign competition at home and abroad was cited before the President’s 
Board of Inquiry in the economic presentation of the parties. 
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ings which indicated consideration of export prob- 
lems in specific plant or industry collective 
bargaining. 

On the import side, most witnesses in favor of 
continued or increased protection have not cited 
the impact on collective bargaining. Many 
domestic manufacturers have claimed inability to 
compete and, at the same time, to meet U.S. levels 
of wages and fringe benefits. But, in the over- 
whelming majority of such cases, it has been found 
feasible to reduce tariff duties moderately without 
threat of serious injury. In those cases in which 
fears of injury were recognized by the Government 
as having merit, that is, where duties were lowered 
little or not at all or were raised in escape clause 
proceedings, the plants concerned, while more 
technically efficient than their competition abroad, 
had not achieved a level of investment and pro- 
ductivity which would enable them to compete 
and, at the same time, to meet rising standards of 
wages and fringe benefits in the United States. 
Many of these producers also faced significant 
problems of domestic competition or changes in 
consumer demand unrelated to competition from 
abroad. 

Where specific bargaining problems have been 


cited in tariff proceedings, there has generally been 
representation of both labor and management, 
the case usually being presented by trade union 


spokesmen. Management presentations have em- 
phasized loss or feared loss of job opportunities 
and have occasionally referred to specific instances 
in which wages or fringe benefits were lower than 
might have been negotiated in the absence of 
competition from abroad. The wide range of 
attitudes expressed by trade union spokesmen can 
be summarized as follows: 


1. In several cases, the national unions involved strongly 
maintained that foreign competition was affecting both 
employment and the acheivement of wages and fringe 
benefits that would match those in contracts of other 
industries. Some of the commodities in this group were 
women’s fur felt hats (in which the union initiated the first 
successful proceeding to raise tariffs under the escape 
clause), hand-blown glassware, frozen fish fillets, textiles, 
and watches. 

In a number of cases where the national unions invoived 
generally supported the reduction of tariff barriers, iocal 
union representatives appeared without the backing of 
their national unions. The national unions varied in their 
attitudes, in some cases leaving the locals on their own, 
and in other cases permitting them to appear in favor of 
higher duties only after efforts to dissuade them had failed. 


2. Other union representatives have tried to draw the 
line between commodities on which duties could be lowered 
without injury and those in which increased importation 
might seriously jeopardize jobs or bargaining opportunities. 
There has been an increasing tendency to classify com- 
modities on the basis of these differing situations and to 
make constructive suggestions for selective tariff reduction. 

3. Some union officials, appearing at employer request 
and unfamiliar with the intricacies of tariff and com- 
modity analysis, have frankly stated their desire to leave 
to the judgment of Government officials the proper course 
to be taken on tariff matters. 

4. Outright opposition to tariff protection has appeared 
only occasionally. A spokesman for the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and a union producing watch cases objected to increasing 
duties on Swiss watch movements. In 1959, a spokesman 
for the United Steelworkers opposed increases in duties on 
barbed wire and other wire products. 


The full range of labor-management positions 
and attitudes has not been revealed in public 
hearings, of course. Other known situations in- 
volve joint labor-management development of 
cases for tariff relief or quota restriction, to be 
presented in public exclusively by management 
representatives; refusals of national unions to sep- 
arate problems of foreign competition from prob- 
lems of domestic competition, both being regarded 
as problems within management’s sphere of re- 
sponsibility; handling of import competition prob- 
lems completely in collective bargaining negotia- 
tions where it is to the industry’s net advantage to 
promote the development of export markets and 
not to seek tariff protection. 


Assessing and Adjusting to Foreign Competition. 
The parties in collective bargaining do not always 
find it simple to assess the real effects of foreign 
trade. Assessment involves information and 
judgment concerning many cost factors and fac- 
tors other than costs: the actual character of 
market penetration by imports, the relation of 
changing imports to changing domestic produc- 
tion and total consumption, the limits of geo- 
graphic penetration, the precise quality of foreign 
goods, and the present and potential productive 
capacity of the competing industry abroad. As 
specific problems arise in negotiations, both man- 
agements and unions will undoubtedly have to 
make increasing efforts to assess these and other 
factors, as well as the ability of their industries 
and particular groups of workers to adjust under 
the spur of competition. 
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The existence of wage differentials between 
American plants and those abroad has often been 
an oversimplified starting point for discussion. 
In assessing these differentials, adjustment must 
at the outset be made for differences in fringe 
benefits, for wage structures based on family re- 
sponsibility rather than job duties, for produc- 
tivity. Data for all of these are especially hard 
to come by. Fringe benefit costs abroad, for 
example, are usually a greater percentage of basic 
hourly earnings than is the case in the United 
States. Adjustment must also be made for tariff 
duties, transportation costs, and for the fact that 
nonlabor costs for raw materials, fuel, and capital 
are often higher abroad than they are in the 
United States. Such factors as the relatively 
greater freedom of American employers to disci- 
pline workers and to lay off employees when job 
opportunities decline are even more difficult to 
assess quantitatively. 

Inevitably, discussions of wage differentials give 
rise to questions concerning the “fairness” or 
“substandard” quality of foreign wages. Govern- 
ment trade policies already provide for possible 
exclusion of goods produced by forced or convict 
labor and for the refusal of tariff concessions 
where wages are substandard in the country of 
origin. There have been a number of proposals 
to examine wage differentials and the reasons for 
these differentials much more closely than has 
heretofore been done. Such examination would 
of course have to include the relation of wage 
levels in competing foreign countries to the wage 
levels of the national economy involved and to the 
economy’s problems of developing employment 
opportunities and the capital and foreign exchange 
resources for economic development. 

The international ties and contacts of American 
labor and American management during the post- 
war period, which have far exceeded anything this 
country had previously known, have also had a 
marked effect upon their attitudes toward prob- 
lems of foreign competition. There has been 
growing understanding of the benefits to living 
standards that are brought by international trade 
and of some of the adjustments in production, 
design, sales methods, and jobs which are neces- 
sary. 

Intevnational ties have also led to other types 
of adjustment. For years, many U.S. manage- 


ments have responded to possible or actual loss of 
overseas markets by locating production or as- 
sembly facilities within foreign tariff or quota 
walls. This movement began a crescendo with 
the establishment of the European Economic 
Community. American trade unions have used 
their ties with trade unionists abroad to discuss 
labor standards questions, and representatives of 
labor and management in other countries have 
been equally active in conveying to their Ameri- 
can colleagues their own needs for dollar earnings 
opportunities, markets, and jobs. 

Historically, European trade unions have been 
regarded by many observers as much more 
sensitive to job and employment opportunities— 
especially in export trade—than has been the 
case in the United States, where emphasis has 
been put upon economic gains. This attitude of 
European unions is held to reflect fears of unem- 
ployment, lower income levels, devotion to 
political activity rather than economic bargaining, 
and a widespread knowledge of the importance 
that foreign trade bears to the economy of each 
country. Exports account for about 5 percent 
of the American gross national product, 20 per- 
cent in the United Kingdom, 30 percent in 
Sweden, 13 percent in France, 14 percent in Italy, 
25 percent in West Germany, 49 percent in The 
Netherlands. Similar and even higher percent- 
ages exist for most of the countries of the free 
world. 

Some observers have expressed the view that 
European attitudes are changing and will change 
further: that the achievement of reconstruction 
and higher productivity levels in Western Europe, 
and the solution of foreign exchange problems, 
will bring forth a wave of demands for higher 
money wage levels. It is too early to judge 
whether policies will shift enough to affect com- 
petitive relationships significantly. 

Additional uncertainties with respect to com- 
parative wage and cost movements revolve 
around the trends in the developing countries, 
particularly those with great overpopulation, as 
they slowly increase their participation in world 
trade. The evolution of wage structures in the 
developing nations may be significantly different 
in time or character from those experienced in 
the industrial nations, with significant effects on 
trade patterns. 
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JAPAN'S POSTWAR RECOVERY has far outstripped 
that of other nations in relative terms. Until 
1954, the only nation to even approach Japan in 
the rate of growth of industrial production was 
Western Germany.’ But since 1954, Japan has 
forged far ahead of Germany in stepping up further 
its rate of industrial output.? Despite a phenom- 
enal increase in industrial production and em- 
ployment since the end of World War II, wages 
and per capita income in Japan remain far below 
those of other industrial nations. This has led 
some Japanese economists to conclude that 
“Japan’s place in the world economy is midway 
between the advanced and underdeveloped 
countries.”’* 

The Japanese economy is heavily dependent 
upon foreign trade. Like England, much of its 
industrial sector is geared to the production of 
goods for export, and it must import most of its 
raw materials. Bulking unusually large in its 
exports are textile-mill products. In 1951, for 
example, textiles accounted for almost 35 percent 
of Japanese exports.* Despite efforts to develop 
a more diversified pattern of foreign trade, textile- 
mill products have continued to account for about 
one-third of Japan’s total exports since then. In 
seeking the best foreign markets for its products, 
Japan has tended to export labor-intensive goods, 
such as textiles, to advanced countries, and to 
ship capital-intensive products to underdeveloped 
nations.® 


Postwar Textile Productivity Trends 


Japan’s textile industry began to produce for 
export in July 1946, the first post-World War II 
700 


month in which American cotton was imported. 
At that time, productivity was very low. It has 
been estimated that almost 38 man-days were 
required to produce a single 400-lb. bale of cotton 
yarn. During the early postwar years, there 
were various obstacles to production—such as 
shortages of electrical power and raw cotton and 
extensive bomb damage during the war to textile 
plants—which contributed to the low level of pro- 
ductivity. Subsequently, however, the Japanese 
textile industry, with government encouragement, 
launched a program of rationalization which led 
to marked increases in output per worker. With- 
in a decade, enormous progress had been made in 
this program, and output per worker in the 
Japanese textile industry was converging rapidly 
toward that of the textile industry in the United 
States. 

As the program to rationalize the Japanese 
cotton-textile industry got under way, it was 
recognized that measures of productivity would 
be needed to help judge its effectiveness. One of 
the earliest attempts to measure productivity in 
cotton textiles after the war was a survey con- 
ducted by the Japanese Ministry of Labor.’ 
According to Japanese critics, however, the report 
of this survey contained a number of discrepancies 
which they were unable to reconcile. In part, 
they suspected that value data used failed to 
represent physical output accurately. An even 
more important criticism, however, is that pro- 
ductivity only up to the spinning stage was 


*Professor of Economics and Director, Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, Northeastern University. 

1 United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1954 (New York, Statistical Office 
of the United Nations, 1954), pp. 97 and 102. 

2 Economic Report of the President transmitted to the Congress January 
20, 1960, p. 33. 

3 Masahiro Tatemoto and Shinichi Ichimura, Factor Proportions and 
Foreign Trade: The Case of Japan (in Review of Economies and Statistics, 
Cambridge, Mass., November 1959, p. 445). 

4 Tbid., p. 444. 

5 Since about two-thirds of Japan’s exports in 1951 were to underdeveloped 
countries, the large amount of capital-intensive exports appears to be another 
example of the famous “‘Leontief paradox.’’ Tatemoto and Ichimura, op. 
cit., p. 445. See Wassily Leontief, Domestic Production and Foreign Trade: 
The American Capital Position Reexamined, Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, 97 (1953), pp. 332-349; and Leontief, Factor Propor- 
tions and the Structure of American Trade: Further Theoretical and Empirt- 
cal Analysis (in Review of Economics and Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., 
November 1956, pp. 386-407). 

6 All information on the Japanese textile industry, unless otherwise specif- 
ically noted, is taken from Labor Productivity of the Japanese Cotton Spin- 
ning Industry, prepared by the Research Division, Japanese Cotton Spinners’ 
Association (1957). This report has not been published in English, but a 
translation has been made available to the author. 

? Changes in Labor Productivity of the Postwar Cotton Spinning Indus- 
tries in Industrial Composition of the Cotton and Spun Rayon Industries, 
published by the Mitsubishi Economic Research Institute. 
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studied—an obvious shortcoming since the pre- 
paratory stages mark the bare beginning of the 
process of transforming fiber into cloth. Thus, 
the Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Association decided 
to carry its study of productivity through the 
spinning stage. 

The discussion of Japanese textile productivity 
which follows is based upon an analysis of the 
major spinning-weaving companies in Japan 
called the Big Ten Spinners. While not neces- 
sarily representative of all Japanese textile mills, 
the Big Ten are of particular importance because 
“these ten spinners devote themselves to export 
production, while the other spinning-weaving con- 
cerns mainly operate to meet domestic require- 
ments.” ® 

The method of measuring productivity em- 
ployed by the Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion is very simple and straightforward, but 
because of the homogeneity of the product in- 
volved, it is a satisfactory measure of physical 
productivity. The number of man-days required 
to produce a single 400-lb. bale of cotten yarn 
was obtained by multiplying average employment 
in a given month by the number of working days 
in that month and dividing the product by the 


* Cotton Industrial Wages in Japan (Osaka, Institute for Economic Re- 
search, 1955), Toyobo Economic Series, No. 2, p.1. The Big Ten mills are 
the most modern in Japan, and it may be safely presumed that productivity 
is higher in these roills than in the remaining mills, which produce primarily 
for domestic consumption. 

® Direct labor included all workers engaged in the operation and daily 
maintenance of machinery; all supporting workers such as electricians, 
repairmen, and mechanical technicians, as well as all office and management 
personnel, were included in indirect labor. 

%® Yarn count refers to the number of 840-yard hanks required to make up 
1 pound. 


quantity of manufactured yarn measured in 
400-lb. bales. 

Separate measures were computed for total 
labor—direct and indirect—and for direct labor 
only.* Labor requirements per bale from 1947 
through 1956 were expressed in terms of the 
actual yarn count, and of this count converted to 
20’s—a standard measure of coarse cotton yarn.” 

Labor requirements in the production of cotton 
yarn were more than halved from 1947 through 
1956, the period studied. (See table 1.) The 
drop in labor requirements is slightly greater when 
all laborers are included in the numerator than 
when direct workers only are involved. This in- 
dicates that the rationalization of the Japanese 
textile industry has gone beyond improving the 
efficiency of operations in production departments, 
and has extended throughout the entire mill 
organizations. 

There appears to be a contradiction in table 1 
which shows an increase in labor requirements in 
1948 on the basis of actual yarn count, but a 
slight decline when converted to the base of 20’s 
yarn. This is explained by the shift from an 
average of 22’s yarn in 1947 to an average of 25’s 
in 1948 by the Big Ten mills. Thus, conversion 
to a standard unit of measurement (20’s yarn) 
shows, not an increase in labor requirements, but 
a change in product mix, that is, a shift from 
coarse to fine yarns which resulted in an increase 
in the number of man-days per unit of output. 

The measurement of labor requirements on the 
basis of a standard yarn, rather than on actual 
yarn counts, provides a more accurate measure of 
actual productivity changes. It has the further 
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Japanese and American Labor Requirements in the 
oduction of Cotton Yarn, 1947-56 
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advantage of permitting comparisons among mills 
or—in terms of average labor requirements— 
among the textile industries of various nations. 
On this basis, labor requirements in the Big Ten 
mills declined 65 percent rather than 58 percent, 
based on actual yarn count. 

The sharp declines in labor requirements in 1949 
and 1950 reflect general increases in operating 
efficiency by all the Big Ten mills. A number of 
obstacles were overcome in 1949. Good quality 
cotton was available in ample supply for the first 
time since the end of World War II, and the same 
was true of electric power. Labor shortages in the 
Japanese textile industry disappeared. Also, there 
was a sharp upsurge in exports beginning in 
November of that year, as well as an increase in 
domestic demand. 

By the end of 1949, the Big Ten mills were oper- 
ating at 88 percent of capacity, compared with an 
immediate postwar ratio of 64 percent. The out- 
break of Korean hostilities in 1950 led to further 
increases in the demand for Japanese textiles, and 
the Big Ten mills went from two- to three-shift 


operations. This led to a further drop of 21 per- 
cent in labor requirements, after conversion to 
20’s yarn. This was the largest annual decline in 
labor requirements during the period under review. 

In 1951, the downward trend in labor require- 
ments was interrupted. Despite an increase of 2 
million spindles that year, capacity production 
was maintained. Thus, no further increases in 
output per worker could be realized by improving 
the operating ratio. And in the early fall of that 
year, restrictions on the supply of electric power 
reduced the operating ratio to 71 percent, which 
led to a decline in output per worker. The effects 
of new equipment installed in 1951 began to show 
up in 1952, however, and labor requirements con- 
tinued to drop." Continued modernization and 
rationalization throughout the industry led to fur- 
ther improvements in productivity through 1956. 
Although data are not available for more recent 
years, there is evidence that Japan’s textile indus- 
try has continued to register gains in output per 
worker as its production and exports have con- 
tinued to expand 


Causes of Decline in Labor Requirements 


Numerous technological developments contrib- 
uted to the sharp reduction in labor requirements 
in Japanese cotton spinning during the first decade 
following the end of World War II. Some of the 
most important are the following: 

1, The installation of high-draft and high-speed 
spinning machinery. 

2. The adoption of the “large package system” 
of spinning. This system increases both the pack- 
age of slivers (i.e., long, thin, continuous fibers) 
and the size of bobbins and sharply reduces the 
time consumed in the successive stages of spinning. 
Also, under this system, spinners are required to 
doff the complete packages of yarn less frequently; 
hence, the number of machines tended by a single 
spinner can be increased without a corresponding 
increase in effort. 

3. The installation of adjustments which auto- 
matically dispose of broken threads on spinning 

11 It is interesting to note that in 1952, the Japanese Government restricted 
textile operations to avoid overproduction. The cutback in production 
tended to raise labor requirements, but the continued installatiov of new and 
modern equipment more thaa offset the effects of restricted production, and 
in that year labor requirements continued to decline. After production 


restrictions were removed in June 1953, labor requirements showed a further 
drop. 
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equipment. These adjustments, which also per- 
mit increases in machine assignments, have been 
achieved primarily by the use of a device known as 
the ““Pneumafil,” which disposes of broken thread 
ends and cleans the vicinity of the rollers on spin- 
ning frames. Not only is the efficiency of the 
spinning operation improved by permitting an 
increase in the number of machines tended per 
worker, but also the quality of yarn. 

4. The mechanization of cleaning chores, no- 
tably through the adoption of overhead traveling 
cleaners. Mechanization has also contributed to 
increased machine assignments, since about one- 
fifth to one-third of a spinner’s time is devoted to 
cleaning up around the machines tended. 

5. The adoption of simplified, 1-stage, mixing, 
opening, and scutching (i.e., cleaning) machinery. 
Such machinery saves much time and effort in the 
preparatory stages. 

In addition to technological changes, which 
represent the contribution of capital to higher 
productivity, the Japanese report speaks of the 
‘“<ntensification of labor.’’ This is a broad term 
applied to rearrangements in the work force, job 
simplification, improved selectivity of workers, 
better training methods, and other steps taken by 
the Japanese textile industry to utilize its workers 
more efficiently. All of these measures have, of 
course, contributed to a reduction in labor require- 
ments. And as working conditions and wages 
have improved in the Japanese cotton textile 
industry, labor turnover has declined to add 
further to the efficiency of the Japanese textile 
work force.” 


Japanese and U.S. Textile Labor Requirements 


Comparison of Trends. Since the Japanese labor 
requirements measure is one of physical produc- 
tivity, it has been possible to compute similar 
measures for a sample of American mills—all 
located in the South—which permit comparison 
with the Japanese figures.“ Six American mills 


% Cotton Industrial Wages in Japan, op. cit., p. 2 and appendix table 2, 
p. 26. 

“The U.S. figures on labor requirements have been computed by an 
American textile engineering firm which cannot, however, be identified 
without the danger of revealing confidential data obtained from clients of 
this concern. 

“4 Correspondence with the consulting firm which provided data on the 
American mills. 

18 Problems in the Domestic Textile Industry, Hearings before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate 
(85th Cong., 2d sess.), July 8-15, 1958, p. 256. 


which were considered to be “typical” were 
selected for the comparison. Unfortunately, data 
were available for selected years only, but these 
years include the end points of the period covered 
by the Japanese data and thus permit comparison 
of trends over this period. The output of the 
sample mills was also expressed in terms of 400- 
pound bales, and the labor inputs were measured 
in exactly the same way as was done by the 
Japanese. To avoid any problems which might 
have arisen because of differences in the definition 
of direct and indirect labor in the two countries, 
however, comparisons were made only of total 
labor inputs. (See table 2.) 

The American figures, like the Japanese data, 
are affected by changes in product mix as well as 
by improvements in technology. Thus, from 
1947 to 1952, labor requirements in the production 
of cotton yarn in the sample American mills 
declined more on the basis of the actual counts 
produced than when converted to 20’s yarn. 
Between 1952 and 1955, labor requirements per 
unit of output in the American mills rose slightly. 
There was a significant rise on the basis of actual 
yarn counts, but when converted to 20’s, there 
was a much smaller relative increase. Thus, in 
part, the increase in labor requirements during this 
period reflects a change in product mix—a shift to 
finer yarns—but to some degree, it represents an 
actual loss of efficiency. The small increase in 
labor requirements from 1952 to 1955 might have 
been due to a drop in production in the sample 
mills, either to increase the quality of yarn or to 
permit the installation of new machinery.“ In 
the American cotton textile industry as a whole, 
there was a moderate increase in cotton system 
spindle hours between 1952 and 1955," but it does 
TaBLE 2. JAPANESE AND UniTEp States Totat Lapor 


REQUIREMENTS ! IN THE PRoDUCTION oF CoTTon YARN, 
Se.ectep Years, 1947-56 
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1 Man-days required to produce a 400-Ib. bale of cotton yarn. 
Source: For Japan, see table 1; for United States, see text footnote 13. 
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not follow that this occurred in the sample mills. 
In any event, the major cause of the increase in 
labor requirements during this period was the 
change in product mix, since the increase on the 
basis of 20’s yarn was quite small. 

Between 1955 and 1956, the downward trend 
in labor requirements continued in both the 
American and Japanese cotton-textile mills. The 
decline in Japan, however, was substantially 
larger than that in the United States, continuing 
the long-term trend of convergence in labor 
requirements in these two countries (chart). 


Usefulness of Results as Measures. The data 
discussed in the preceding paragraphs result from 
a careful effort by the exporting branch of the 
Japanese cotton-textile industry to derive a meas- 
ure of productivity which would permit at least 
a partial evaluation of the effectiveness of the post- 
war program of rationalization and modernization. 
The data for the small sample of American mills 
used for comparative purposes were analyzed by 
using the approach developed by the Japanese. 
How useful are the results as measures of 
productivity? 

Ideally, the measurement of productivity should 
be based on all of the inputs involved in the pro- 


duction of a finished good. The Japanese cotton- 
textile industry has used an intermediate good— 
cotton yarn—as its measure of output and has 
expressed inputs in terms of a single factor of 
production—labor. Thus, one should not infer 
that labor requirements throughout the entire 
industry have followed the trends in spinning. 
Total labor requirements in the production of cloth 
may have declined more, less, or by the same 
amount as in spinning. 

The method of measurement devised by the Big 
Ten Spinners has one important advantage, how- 
ever, which more sophisticated techniques do not 
have. When the output of a concern consists of 
a wide variety of products—and the typical textile 
mill manufactures a variety of cloth construc- 
tions—output must be expressed in index form.’ 
And the measurement of productivity by means 
of indexes permits comparison of trends only. 
The simpler technique utilized by the Japanese 
cotton industry, however, yields a measure of 
physical productivity which permits accurate 
comparision with other mills in Japan and else- 
where both in terms of level and of trend. 


1% This difficulty can be overcome if all products can be converted to a single 
base product as has been done in the present case of yarn, but this becomes 
more and more difficult as the number and complexity of products increases. 





Special Labor Force Reports 


Epitror’s Notse.—The article which follows is one of a series of reports on 
special labor force subjects formerly covered in Series P-50 of the Bureau 
of the Census Current Population Reports. Forthcoming articles in the 
series concern the family characteristics of workers, multiple jobholding, and 
work experience of the population in 1959. Other articles covering the 
educational attainment of workers, unemployment and job mobility, marital 
status of workers, employment experience of high school graduates in 1959, 
and labor force developments in that year were published in the February 
through May issues of the Review. Reprints of the articles, with additional 
detailed tables and a description of methodology, are available upon request 
to the Bureau or any of its regional offices (listed on the inside front cover of 


this issue). 





The Employment of 
Students, October 1959 


ARNOLD KaTz* 


THIS ARTICLE describes the overall employment 
situation for youngsters in and out of school in 
October 1959 and suggests certain implications of 
the findings. The data on employment and un- 
employment are derived from the regular monthly 
survey of the labor force conducted by the Bureau 
of the Census through its Current Population 
Survey for the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Information on school enrollment is based upon 
data also collected by the Bureau of the Census 
in each October; in 1959, questions on the educa- 
tional status and school plans of urban and rural 
youths were added for a joint study with the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.' 

The October 1959 survey showed that 23 per- 
cent of high school age students (14- to 17-year-olds 
in school) were in the labor force (table 1). The 
proportion was much higher for the boys (27 
percent) than for the girls (18 percent). The 
rate of labor force participation for this group 
generally has not changed materially over the 
last 5 years, but the number of working students 
has been growing (to 2.2 million) because of 

554305—60——3 


population increases.? Forty percent of the 18- 
to 24-year-old students were in the labor force. 
The preportion of young men (43 percent) was 
somewhat higher than for the young women (35 
percent), but there were about twice as many 
male as female students (775,000 versus 375,000) 
because of the larger numbers of young men 
who go on to college. Altogether, the 14- to 
24-year-old students made up around 5 percent 
of the total number of workers in October 1959. 

The proportion of youngsters of high school 
age no longer in school who were working con- 
tinued to decline. Seventy-six percent of these 
boys were in the labor force in 1959 as compared 
with 81 percent in 1958; for the girls, the propor- 
tion edged down to 42 from 44 percent. To- 
gether, these boys and girls numbered 1.1 million, 
or about one-tenth of the total age group. 

In October 1959, youngsters looking for work 
faced a job market that, for them, had not 
markedly improved from the year before, when 
the recovery from the recession was still in its 

"Of the Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

1 Since the estimates from this survey are based on a sample of households, 
they may differ from the figures that would have been obtained from a com- 
plete census. The sampling variability may be relatively large for small 
numbers. Therefore, smaller estimates or small differences between esti- 
mates should be interpreted with caution. 

* Previous surveys of the labor force status of young persons have been 
summarized by the Bureau of the Census in Current Population Reports, 
Series P-50, Nos. 90, 83, 71, 64, 58, 51, 47, 41, 32, 23, and 14. Basic data for 


school enrollment for October 1959 appear in the Bureau of the Census 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 101. 
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early stages. Although over 200,000 more 14- 
to 17-year-old school youths were employed 
than in 1958, the same proportion (7 out of every 
100) of those students who were in the labor 
force were not working and were looking for a 
job. The 14- to 17-year-olds no longer in school 
continued to have serious job difficulties; one 
out of five was unemployed. 

The October 1959 figures may partly reflect 
the widespread effects of the steel strike, but 
throughout the year, the extent of unemployment 
among youngsters was greater than usual. More- 
over, the proportion of unemployed teenagers 
who were looking for work for 15 weeks or longer 
in 1959 was 18 percent, compared with 12 percent 
in 1957. The rate of increase of employment 
for all new workers in 1959 barely kept pace with 
the labor force growth, as persons without previous 
full-time work experience looking for work aver- 
aged about 450,000—no change from 1958. 
Youngsters entering the labor force are the major 
component of this group. 

In the next 5 years, the average yearly increase 
in young workers is expected to nearly triple, 
accounting for approximately 30 percent of the 
total annual growth in the labor force.* The 
kinds of work for which most teenagers are avail- 
able—part-time jobs requiring little training— 
will have to grow at a faster rate than job oppor- 
tunities as a whole if this new labor supply is to be 


TaBLE 1. 


absorbed. Failure to do so is very likely to 
increase the rate of unemployment for young 
workers beyond the usually relatively high levels 
brought about by their inexperience, mobility, 
and lack of skills, training, and job seniority. 


Why Young People Work 


It is a mark of our social and economic progress 
that the after-school workweeks of school youths 
are generally short and intermittent. During the 
October 1959 survey week, average weekly hours 
for 14- to 17-year-old student workers were 11.4 
as compared to a 40-hour week for all nonfarm 
workers. This “couple of hours a day” employ- 
ment in low paying occupations could hardly 
result in any very substantial contribution to the 
family incomes of the youth concerned. On the 
other hand, their modest earnings afford youth 
some chance to save for a college education or to 
make independent spending and saving decisions 
which may enhance their status among fellow 
teenagers and permit wider choices among their 
extracurricular activities. The labor force pro- 
pensities of the teenagers may, therefore, be quite 
independent of the family’s economic circum- 


* Detailed labor force projections and a discussion of the method of estima- 
tion are contained in Population and Labor Force Projections for the United 
States, 1960 to 1975 (BLS Bull. 1242, 1950). 
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TaBLe 2. Se.ectep Lasor Force CHARACTERISTICS OF 
Persons 14 to 24 Years Op, spy AGE AND TYPE OF 
ScHoot ENROLLMENT, OcTosER 1959 
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1 Full-time workers include working 35 hours or more during the 
who worked less than 35 hours but reported that they 
time, and persons with a job but not at work during the 
survey week. 
? Subtotals nclude data not shown separately for ages 14 to 24 years. 
4 Students attending 12 or more hours of college classes during the average 
school week were classified as full-time students. 
4 Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 


stances and depend more upon the personal 
characteristics of the youngster or his parents. 

The work activities of college students are apt 
to be somewhat more regular. One-fifth of the 
full-time college students at work during the 
survey week were holding full-time jobs* (table 2). 
The 20- to 24-year-old nonfarm workers enrolled 
in school (45 percent of whom were part-time 
college students) worked an average of 30.1 hours. 
A fairly high proportion of college students work 
at some time during the year, according to statis- 
tics on the 1958 work experience of the popula- 
tion. During that year, about 70 percent of the 
young people 20 to 24 who were going to school 
also worked at some time or other. Several factors 
suggest that the work of college students may be 
an essential contribution toward financing their 
education. These include increasing tuition costs, 
earlier marriages, and the increasing proportion of 
youths from relatively lower income families 
going on to college.’ 

4 Unless otherwise noted, the term “full-time” job or worker is used as 
defined in footnote 1, table 2. 

‘See Census Bureau’s Current Population Reports, Series P-50, No. 83, 
for a comparison of the labor force activity of married versus unmarried college 
students in October 1956. Some 56 percent of full-time married college males 
worked, compared with 29 percent of the single students. For the increase 
in tuition costs between 1964-55 and 1958-50 in 229 reporting institutions 
(public and private), see Higher Education, Planning and Management 
Data, 1958-59 (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Circular No. 549). 


* See John D. Durand, The Labor Force in the United States, 1800-1960 
(New York, Social Science Research Council, 1948), pp. 28-29. 


The general pattern of student work activities 
in the postwar years has not been the same as for 
young people out of school. Except for some 
fairly moderate fluctuations sometimes related to 
general business activity, the labor force participa- 
tion rates of high school age students have held at 
comparatively high levels, while the rates for 
youths of the same age out of school have declined. 
Through the twentieth century, the labor force 
participation of both boys and girls generally has 
fallen perceptibly.* Before World War II, this 
decline was mainly the result of greater school 
attendance and a migration to cities concomitant 
with our growing national wealth. Since the war, 
increasing affluence has been a factor in the decline 
for nonstudents, probably encouraging earlier 
marriages as well as longer dependencies during the 
transition to adult responsibilities. However, the 
labor force activities of high school students, 
which were probably never very extensive before 
World War II, have increased in the postwar 
period. In 1947, 16 percent of the 14- to 17-year- 
old students were working or looking for work; 
by 1959, the proportion was 23 percent, or very 
nearly the same as during the hostilities in 1951 
(table 3). Youths’ sustained work activity in the 
face of increasing family incomes again suggests 
the essentially personal motives of the young 
student jobseeker. 

The greater need to work on the part of college 
youths has caused the labor force rate for 18- to 
24-year-old students to rise (from 23 to 40 percent) 
between 1947 and 1959. The worker rates for the 
same age group no longer attending school have, 
on the other hand, shown little change over these 


TaBLe 3. Crvimian Lasor Force Participation Rates! 
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years. The generally firm business tone of the 
postwar period has fostered a persistent need for 
part-time labor, making possible the student 
labor force patterns described. 


The Value of Student Work Experience 


There is evidence that student work experience 
need not interfere with scholastic achievements 
provided the student workweek is held within 
reasonable limits.’ The information on hours of 
work from the October survey showed relatively 
small proportions of 14- to 17-year-old students 
working full time, except perhaps during the 
harvest season in rural areas (table 4). After 
age 17, however, the high school student who 
worked in nonfarm industries was much more 
likely to be putting in 35 hours or more—21 
percent compared with 6 percent for younger 
students. 

The hours of work of full-time college students 
also showed a transition toward fuller work re- 
sponsibilities. As freshmen become seniors (or 
graduate students) and take on more responsibili- 
ties, the proportion in nonfarm industries working 
full time rises—in 1959, from 11 to 31 percent. In 
the first year of college, the proportion of 18- and 
19-year-old full-time students holding full-time 
jobs was only about half that of the same age 
group still in high school. Part-time college stu- 
dents, on the other hand, are very likely to be 
working a full 35 hours or more, as was the case for 
91 percent of the 20- to 24-year-olds in October 
1959. This was almost the same as the proportion 
of full-time workers among persons of the same age 
group not attending school. 

Job experience while still in school can be valu- 
able in helping youths adjust to later full-time 


Tasie 4. Percent or Emptorep Stupents 14 To 24 
Years Otp Workine Fou. Time,! sy SELectep In- 
DustTrRY GRouP AND AGE, OcToBER 1959 
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IFor definition of full-time workers, see footnote 1, table 2. 
4 Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000. 
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1 Includes a small number working in government activities other than 
public administration. 

3 Includes forestry, fisheries, and mining. 

3 Not available. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


work activity. Student employment can promote 
good work habits and a sense of social, as well as 
personal, responsibility, although this is not al- 
ways appreciated by the students. For example, 
recent followup surveys of high school students in 
seven labor market areas disclosed that most 
young people looking back over their school job 
experiences felt these had been of little profit to 
them in their later work.* 


1 For an analysis of the relationship of student labor force participation 
in 1950 to progress in high school, see Eleanor H. Bernert, America’s Children, 
New York (John Wiley & Sons, 1958), pp. 95-102. The conclusion of the 
Bernert study that “‘it is not possible to identify a series of attributes which 
consistently characterize high enrollment, high attainment, high age-grade 
school progress, and low student employment—or vice versa’’ does not apply 
if the same analysis as is made for labor force participation is extended to 
hours of work. Longer hours of work for youngsters were consistently 
associated (in 1950) with the other indications of poorer school records identi- 
fied by Dr. Bernert. For a bibliography of studies relating the employment 
of college students to their grades, see Scholarships and Fellowships: A 
Selected Bibliography (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Bull. 1957, No. 7). 

* These surveys will be published as BLS Bull. 1277, School and Early 
Employment Experience of Youth. The findings show that three-fifths 
of the young men and over half of the young women who did not go on to 
college felt their work experience during school had not helped them find 
jobs after graduation. 
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1 Includes farmers, farm managers, and farm laborers and foremen. 

Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 

The data in the October survey do show that 
the kinds of jobs held by high school age students 
do not correspond to a great extent with the jobs 
obtained upon leaving school (table 5). During the 
survey week, one-fifth of the 14- to 17-year-old 
employed students were working on the Nation’s 
farms. By comparison, less than 10 percent of 
recent high school graduates were employed in 
agricultural activities. A very small proportion 
(10 percent) of the 16- to 17-year-old young men 
near graduation were employed in manufacturing 
and construction, where nearly two-fifths of the June 
1959 male graduates hed gone to work. Nearly 
half of the 16- and 17-year-old girls with jobs were 
baby-sitting or doing some other service and 
private household type of activity (some of which 
may have represented genuine training for these 
young girls’ later responsibilities). The work ex- 
perience of 14- and 15-year-old pupils, especially 


the boys, was much further removed from typical 
after-graduation employment. 

Whatever the industry of employment, the 
practical training of the high school worker may 
not be especially relevant to his future vocation. 
In October 1959, a smaller share of the male 
student workers were craftsmen or operatives than 
were recent graduates (table 6). The high school 
girls with on-the-job clerical training before grad- 
uation were only a small fraction of those going 
into this kind of work after school. Girls and 
boys both tended to do sales work or odd service 
jobs while in school and to shift to something 
else after receiving their diplomas. 

Some disparity in the experiences of student 
workers with later work careers is inevitable and 
desirable. Working conditions in certain heavy 
industries may not be compatible with healthy 
youthful development. Also, employers are nat- 
urally hesitant about the kinds of work they can 
assign to part-time, inexperienced labor. On the 
other hand, the value of student work experience 
may be diminished and the student feel frustrated 
by the relatively tedious and low-skill jobs that 
most students hold. It may also be that closer 
integration of student jobs with vocational choices 
could hasten greater productivity and provide a 
little more realistic background for selecting an 
after-graduation occupation. 

Much attention has been directed lately to the 
need for finding jobs for young workers. The 
urgency of this need must not force us to lose 
sight of the fact that the quality of the jobs avail- 
able for young people is more than just a secondary 
consideration. This is one phase of the problem 
for which initiative, direction, and support must 
be community founded and toward which indi- 
vidual employers may contribute directly. Broad- 
based cooperation of this nature will not only 
limit unemployment among youthful workers but 
also foster a more productive labor force in the 
years to come. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Medical Benefits Under 
Collective Bargaining, 1959 


Stnce 1955, the principal change in the basic 
medical benefit features of major collectively 
bargained health and insurance plans has been the 
extension of coverage to the dependents of active 
workers and to retired workers and their depend- 
ents (chart). Other changes in medical benefits 
were increases in cash allowances, the addition of 
out-of-hospital treatment, and the reduction or 
elimination of waiting requirements for benefits. 
These changes were disclosed by a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study of the medical benefits provided in 
the late summer of 1959 by 300 selected health 
and insurance plans under collective bargaining.’ 
Medical benefits were provided by more than 
two-thirds of the plans. However, about half of 
the plans with medical benefits for active workers 
and three-quarters of those covering dependents 
limited coverage to visits of doctors to hospitalized 
patients. Two-thirds of the plans provided cash 
benefits for doctor calls and the remaining plans 
provided service benefits, i.e., they paid the 
doctor’s entire fee. (In some cases, however, 
service benefits were restricted to those with 
incomes below certain limits.) The cash allow- 
ances provided workers averaged about $4.50 for 
each home or hospital visit and about $3.50 for an 
office visit. Somewhat smaller allowances were 
paid, on the average, for dependents’ visits. 


Scope of Survey 


The 300 selected plans in effect in late summer 
1959 ranged in coverage from 1,000 to a half 
million workers. In total, they covered 4.9 million 
workers, or about 40 percent of the estimated 
number of workers under all health and insurance 
plans under collective bargaining.? Almost 3 out of 
4 plans (219), covering two-thirds of the workers, 
were in manufacturing industries. About a third 
of the plans (95), covering more than 40 percent 
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of the workers, were negotiated by multiemployer 
groups.® 

The medical benefits analyzed for this study 
covered doctors’ visits not involving surgery. 
This report does not describe the supplementary 
benefits included in some health and insurance 
programs, such as major medical (also referred to 
as extended medical or catastrophe), polio- 
myelitis insurance, out-patient laboratory and 
X-ray, and supplemental accident benefits. Gen- 
erally, where provided, such benefits were in 
addition to basic hospital-surgical-medical benefits. 

Full or partial payment for doctors’ visits was 
provided by 7 out of 10 of the plans studied (213), 
covering 75 percent of the workers (table 1). Both 
active workers and their dependents received 
these benefits under 179 plans.* An additional 
31 plans provided medical benefits to workers 
only, and 3 plans provided coverage for dependents 
only.’ Retired workers and their dependents 
received medical benefits under 75 and 72 plans, 
respectively.® 


1 This article was adapted from Health and Insurance Plans Under Collec- 
tive Bargaining: Surgical and Medical Benefits, Late Summer 1959 (BLS 
Bull. 1280, 1960). For 1955 data, see Analysis of Health and Insurance Plans 
under Collective Bargaining, Late 1955 (BLS Bull. 1221, 1957). Both studies 
covered the same sample of 300 plans, except for 29 substitutions in 1959. 

2 The same sample of plans was used for studies of accident and sickness, 
hospital, and surgical benefits under collective bargaining, summarized in 
the Monthly Labor Review, issues of June 1959 (pp. 646-652), February 1960 
(pp. 150-160), and June 1960 (pp. 598-604), respectively, and appearing in full 
in Health and Insurance Plans Under Collective Bargaining: Accident and 
Sickness Benefits, Fall 1958 (BLS Bull. 1250, 1959); Hospital Benefits, Early 
1959 (BLS Bull. 1274, 1960). A report on life insurance and accidental death 
and dismemberment benefits will be published subsequently. 

? Under some plans operated by multiemployer groups or multiplant 
companies covering wide geographic areas, the types and amounts of benefits 
varied from area to area. Where such variations occurred, the benefits 
covering the largest group of workers were analyzed and assigned the weight 
(Le., the coverage) of all workers covered by the plan. 

4“ Dependents” include the worker’s spouse and children under 8 specified 
age, usually under age 19. All coverage data reported in this article relate 
to the number of active workers (both men and women) covered by the plans 
No attempt was made to determine the number of women workers, depend- 
ents, retired workers, and dependents of retired workers covered by the 
plans studied. 

5 Workers under these 3 plans are provided free medical care in U.S. Public 
Health Service hospitals and out-patient facilities under the United States 
maritime law. 

‘The term “retired worker” as used in this report does not necessarily 
cover all pensioners. Workers retired before the extension of benefits to 
pensioners are sometimes not covered. Also excluded are retired workers 
who did not meet prescribed eligibility requirements. 
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TABLE 1. CLASSIFICATION OF PLans Provipine MEpIcaL 
Benerits,! sy EticiBsLE Groups, Late SuMMER 1959 ? 





Eligible group 





ents | 











228/28 
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1 Benefits provided for doctors’ visits not involving 
supplementary benefits such as major medical and poliomyelitis. 
ased on a study of 300 health and insurance under collective bare 
‘ing, covering approximately 5 million workers. All cov: data relate 
to the number of active workers (men and women) covered by the plans 
which provided the specified its. No attempt was made to determine 
the number of women workers, dependents of active workers, retired workers, 
or ts of retired workers covered by the plans. 

IT plans do not provide medical benefits for active workers because 
they cover workers in the maritime ind who are entitled to free medical 
care in U.S. Publie Health Service hospitals and out-paiient facilities under 
the United States maritime law. 


Financing and Eligibility 


The pattern of financing medical benefits was 
similar to that for other health benefits.’ The 
employer paid the full cost of active workers’ 
medical insurance under about 2 out of 3 (138) 
of the 210 plans that provided benefits for this 
group covering the same proportion of workers; 
jointly financed benefits were provided under the 
remaining 72 plans.® 

Benefits for dependents of active workers were 
financed by the employer under somewhat less 
than half (84) of the plans with medical benefits 
for this group. A slightly smaller number of 
plans (76) provided jointly financed benefits. 
Workers paid the entire cost of their dependents’ 
coverage under the remaining 22 plans; depend- 
ents under these plans had the advantage of a 


1 Bee footnote 2. 

‘If the worker contributed toward the cost of a health and insurance 
Program as a whole (with the employer paying the remaining cost), the 
medical benefit was classified as jointly financed. 

* It is generally reco¢nized that group insurance coctracts have the following 
advantages over individual insurance policies: lower premiums, the absence 
of medical, age, and other restrictions on coverage, and the rarity of contract 
cancellations. 

1© Where the retired worker pays the entire premium, he still has the 
advantages of remaining under group coverage. Usually he is also given 
the advantage of a low rate determined by the average cost of providing 
benefits for active workers and their dependents as well as for retired workers 
and their dependents. Since active workers, being on the whole much 
younger, have lower utilization rates than retired workers, the combined 
rate is particularly advantageous to the latter. 

" Eligibility requirements as discussed in this section refer only to the 
period of employment required of the worker before he is eligible to participate 
in the plan. The waiting period for maternity benefits is discussed in a 
later section of this article. 


group insurance program that might otherwise 
not. be available to them.° 

Medical benefits for retired workers were 
financed solely by the employer in 37 of the 75 
plans with coverage for this group. Under 21 
plans, retired workers paid the full cost of their 
benefits.” Medical benefits were jointly financed 
in the remaining 17 plans. 

Dependents of retired workers received em- 
ployer-financed benefits under 30 of the 72 plans 
with benefits for that group. Their benefits were 
paid for by the retired workers in 25 plans and 
jointly financed under the remaining 17 plans. 

A fifth of the 213 plans with medical benefits 
made this coverage available either immediately 
on hiring or within a month after employment.” 
Almost three-fifths of the plans provided benefits 
after 1 month but before 4 months of employment. 
Only two plans required employment for a year or 
longer. 

Laid-off workers continued to be covered by 
about half of the plans providing medical benefits. 
Although the period of coverage after layoff some- 
times extended for as long as 2 years, only about a 
third of the plans extending coverage to laid-off 
workers provided coverage for more than 6 months. 
Most frequently, coverage was continued for 1 


Percent of Health and Insurance Plans Providing Med- 
ical Benefits to Active and Retired Workers and 
io Dependents, Late 1955 and Late Summer 
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month following the month in which the layoff 
occurred. Benefits for laid-off employees were 
financed by the same method as for active workers 
in about three out of five of the plans continuing 
medical benefit coverage after layoff. All except 
a few of the plans that extended medical coverage 
for less than 6 months following date of layoff 
financed the benefits for laid-off workers by the 
same method that was used to finance the benefits 
for actively employed workers. However, most 
of the plans that extended benefits for 6 months 
or more after layoff required the worker to assume 
the full cost of his benefits immediately upon being 
laid off or at the first of the following month. 


Active Workers and Dependents 


With one exception, every plan restricted 
medical benefits to nonoccupational disabilities.’ 
Only 36 of the 210 plans covering workers and 37 
of the 182 plans covering dependents provided 
medical benefits for maternity as well as non- 
maternity disabilities.” 

Coverage of physicians’ care during hospital 
confinement was provided by almost all plans. 
Doctors’ services used by workers outside the 
hospital, either at the doctor’s office, at the health 
center, or at home, were covered by slightly less 
than half of the plans (100). Only 1 out of 4 


TaBLeE 2. Type or NoNMATERNITY Mepicat BENErFITs,! 
By Group Coverep, Late SumMER 1959? 


{Workers in thousands] 





Plans providing benefits for— 





Type of benefit Dependents of 


ve workers 


Active workers 





Plans | Workers; Plans | Workers 





300 }. 300 4, 933. 2 
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140 . 115 
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Without income limits... 

















1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

2 See footnote 2, table 1. 

+ Includes 1 plan that provided service benefits for hospital visits and cash 
benefits for home and office visits. 


plans (46) provided out-of-hospital medical bene- 
fits for dependents. 


Types of Benefits ..* Cash medical benefits were 
provided workers under 140 plans and thcir 
dependents under 115 plans (table 2). Usually, 
the plans specified the maximum amount payable 
by the plan per visit (e.g., up to $5) by a general 
practitioner or specialist, and the maximum allow- 
ance per disability (e.g., up to $300).° However, 
six plans covering workers and five plans covering 
workers’ dependents provided the cash medical 
benefit on a co-insurance basis. These plans 
paid a percentage (e.g., 80 percent) of the insured’s 
out-of-pocket medical expenses as well as his 
hospital and surgical expenses that exceeded a 
specified amount, commonly referred to as the 
“deductible.” ** 

Of the 70 and 67 plans that provided service 
benefits to workers and dependents, respectively, 
40 utilized Blue Shield programs under which 
participating physicians accepted the schedule 
allowances as fuli payment for a specified number 
of visits if the insured’s income (individual or 
family) was under a stipulated amount (table 3). 
The patient was responsible for the cost of addi- 
tional visits. Persons with incomes exceeding 
the limits were responsible for the difference, if 
any, between the doctor’s fee and the amount 
paid by the plan. These 40 service-with-income- 
limit plans, like cash plans, covered general 
practitioners’ or specialists’ visits, and limited 
the maximum allowance payable for each visit 
and for all visits during a single disability. 


12 The plan that provided benefits for occupational disabilities paid the 
difference between the workmen’s compensation benefit and the benefit 
provided under the plan. 

18 Many plans provided only hospital maternity benefits and benefits for 
obstetrical procedures. The former are described in Health and Insurance 
Plans Under Collective Bargaining: Hospital Benefits, Early 1959 (BLS 
Bull. 1274, 1960) and the latter in Surgical Benefits Under Coilective Bargain- 
ing, 1959 (in Monthly Labor Review, June 1960, pp. 598-104). 

4 Plans were classified solely according to type of benefits (cash or service) 
provided without regard to party (doctor or insured) to whom payment is 
made or to the type of insurer (commercial insurance carriers or nonprofit 
prepayment organizations such as Blue Shield). The definitions of cash and 
service benefits used in this survey differ from that used in the 1955 survey; 
hence no conclusions should be drawn from a comparison between the preva- 
lence of service benefits in 1955 and 1959. For this article, plans providing 
service benefits for workers with an annual income less than a specified 
amount and cash benefits for those with an income above the specified 
amount, were classified as “service with income limits.” 

18 Although most plans limited reimbursements to charges made by li- 
censed physicians, some plans provided the same or different allowances 
for treatment rendered by chiropractors or Christian Science practitioners. 
These allowances are not discussed in this article. 

16 This type of benefit is commonly referred to as a “comprehensive medical 
insurance’’ benefit. 
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TasBLe 3. Income Limits or Service PLans PRovIDING 
Mepicat BeEnerits,’ sy Group Coverep, Late 
SuMMER 1959? 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

2 See footnote 2, table 1; 210 and 182 plans provided medical benefits for 
active workers and their dependents, respectively; 75 and 72 plans provided 
benefits for retired workers and their dependents, respectively. 

+ Limits for workers with family coverage are applicable to the entire 
family’s income. 

* For active workers, the limits relate to families of 3 or more persons and 
for retired workers, to 2-person families. 

‘Includes 1 plan providing service benefits for hospital visits and cash 
benefits for home and office visits. 

* None of these plans provided medical benefits for maternity cases. 

7 Applicable only to worker’s income. 


While most single-employer service benefit 
plans had income limitations, most multiemployer 
service benefit plans applied to all covered persons 
regardless of income. These all-service plans 
made available general medical and specialist 
services in the doctor’s office or at health centers 
and, with few exceptions, in the hospital or at 
home as well. Insured individuals were encour- 
aged to use the health centers for preventive care. 
In most cases, the benefits were provided through 
group practice prepayment arrangements; *’ how- 
ever, a few plans made benefits available on a 
self-insured basis, that is, the benefits were pro- 
vided by the employer or from a fund to which 
contributions were made. 


Waiting Requirements. Plans that provided serv- 
ice benefits to all members, regardless of income, 
made these benefits available immediately. How- 
ever, plans providing cash allowances (cash and 
service-with-income-limit benefit plans) stipulated 


1” For a summary description of some of these programs, see the appendixes 
of the Digest of One Hundred Selected Health and Insurance Plans Under 
Collective Bargaining, Early 1958 (BLS Bull. 1236, 1958). 
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the number of visits or days after the onset of 
each disability for which no benefits were payable. 
Generally, the requirements for accident bene- 
fits were less restrictive than for sickness benefits, 
and those for in-hospital care more liberal than 
those applying to home and office visits. (See 
table 4.) Only a small proportion of patients 
receive these preferences, however, because of 


TaBLe 4. Wartinc REQUIREMENTS FOR NONMATERNITY 
Mepicau BEeneErits! ror AcTIVE WORKERS AND THEIR 
DEPENDENTS, BY LocaTION oF MepicaL Care, LaTE 


SumMeER 1959? 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

2 See footnote 2, table 1; 210 and 182 plans provided medical benefits for 
active workers and their dependents, respectively. 

3 Excludes plans providing benefits for treatment only in a medical center 
and plans having a waiting requirement not directly related to the number of 
— or days of disability, i.e., plans providing cash benefits on a co-insurance 
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the low frequency of accident and in-hospital 
cases. 

More than 9 out of 10 of the plans providing 
medical benefits for workers made in-hospital 
benefits available immediately if the disability 
was the result of an accident. Immediate cover- 
age of home and office visits of an accident disa- 
bility was provided workers in more than four 
out of five plans. In-hospital medical benefits 
for workers under four out of five plans were 
immediately available if their confinement was 
caused by illness; but only two out of five of the 
plans provided immediate coverage of illness 
treated in the home or office. The waiting re- 
quirements for dependents’ benefits were always 
the same as those specified for workers. 


Basis of Payment. While medical benefits were, 
in general, based on the number of visits made, 
many plans providing cash allowances (cash and 
service-with-income-limit plans) restricted benefits 
to one visit a day. 

In all of the plans providing cash or service- 
with-income-limit benefits, the allowance per visit 
or day for home and office care remained the same 
throughout the entire period of disability. How- 
ever, in some of them, the allowance for a hospital 
visit was greater in the first 1 to 10 days than sub- 
sequently. A few plans paid the allowance on a 


TaBiLe 5. 


“per visit” basis during the first 1 or 2 days of 
confinement; thereafter, the benefit was payable on 
“per day”’ basis. 


Cash Allowances."* Although cash allowances for 
hospital visits varied considerably, ranging from 
$2.50 to $7.50, almost 60 percent of the plans paid 
$4 or more, and about half that proportion pro- 
vided $5 or more (table 5).% The average in- 
hospital allowance provided under these plans was 
$4.33 for workers and $4.20 for dependents. Al- 
lowances for office visits were usually less than 
the amounts provided for in-hospital care. They 
ranged from $2 to $7, but most frequently were 
$3 per visit. 

The amount payable for each visit to the pa- 
tient’s home was generally higher than that pro- 
vided for treatment in the doctor’s office or, less 
often, in the hospital. About 60 percent of the 66 


18 A separate disability was usually described as being due to a different or 
unrelated cause or separated by a return to work or by a specified period of 
time. 

1 The allowances described in this section are the maximum amounts 
payable under the cash plans and the service-with-income-limit plans for each 
visit or day of treatment and the maximum payable for all visits during a 
specified period. These plans pay only what the doctor charges if less than 
the maximum allowed by the plan. The amounts payable by the few plans 
that provided benefits on a co-insurance basis were not computable and, 
therefore, were not included in this section. 

2% For plans providing higher allowances for the first few visits or days, 
the lower amounts that applied subsequently were used for this study; for 
plans providing a higher allowance for an extended number of visits or days 
and then a reduced amount, the higher amounts were used. 


Caso ALLOWANCES FOR NONMATERNITY MEDICAL CaRE! Provipep AcTIVE WoRKERS AND THEIR 


DEPENDENTS, BY Location oF MepicaLt Care, Late SummMER 1959? 
[Workers in thousands} 





Location of medical care 
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per day * 
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«Includes the allowances under 7. 
plans plans; excludes 6 plans cov: active now Any and 5 plans covering their 
_ & dependents that provided cash efits on a co-insurance basis 
for the few visits or days, the § Includes plans with amounts other than the exact amounts specified. 
were used for this study; for plans * Amount provided by each plan weighted by number of active workers 
number of visits or days and then covered. 
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TABLE 6. 


Maximum Caso ALLOWANCES FOR NONMATERNITY MeEpicaLt CARE! Provipep AcTivE WorRKERS AND THEIR 


DEPENDENTS, BY Basis oF Payment, Late SummeR 1959? 
[Workers in thousands] 





Basis of payment 





Maximum cash medi- 
cal allowance for 


Active workers 


| Dependents 
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$400 and under $500__- 
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$600 and under $700.__| 
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1 Bee footnote 1, table 1. 
2 See footnote 2, table 1; 210 and 182 plans provided medical benefits for 
active workers and their de dents, respectively. 
4 Average amount provided by each plan weighted by number of active 
workers covered was $517 for active workers and $332 for dependents. 
‘Includes the allowances provided under 40 service-with-income-limit 


plans providing workers allowances for home care 
paid $5 or more for each home visit. These 
amounts were also paid by two-thirds of the 15 
plans providing home visits for dependents. 

Additional allowances were provided by some 
plans for night treatments if more than one mem- 
ber of the family was treated during the same visit 
or if the home visit took place more than a given 
distance from the doctor’s office. 

An evaluation of the maximum protection pro- 
vided by the medical benefits of plans specifying 
cash allowance may be based, in part, on the 
maximum amount payable during a single dis- 
ability or a specified period. This amount is of 
particular importance to workers and their de- 
pendents who require medical care for an extended 
period. 

Although plans providing cash allowances 
usually provided a maximum amount for each dis- 
ability, 23 plans covering workers and 19 plans 
covering dependents had maximum allowances 
applicable to all visits made during a 6- or 12- 
month period. Under these plans, the amount 

| For this report, the maximum allowances under these plans were the 
sums of the 2 separate allowances. 

2 See footnote 19. Where the maximum allowance was not specified, it 
was computed by multiplying the allowances per visit by the number of 
visits for which benefits were payable. Under plans providing different 
allowances for hospital, office, and home visits, the most liberal allowance was 


used in computing the maximum allowance. 
% For references, see footnote 2. 


plans; excludes 6 covering workers and 5 plans covering dependents 
that provided benefits on a jis, as well as 1 plan that 
aoe service benefits for hospital visits and cash benefits for home and 
office visits. 

5 Includes 7 plans for which basis of payment was a 6-month pune 

6 Includes 2 plans under which basis of payment was a 6-mont period. 


available for all except the first disability was the 
unused portion of the maximum allowance pro- 
vided for the 6- or 12-month period. A few plans 
specified separate maximum allowances for hospi- 
tal visits and for home and office visits. Under 
these plans, the total allowance for hospital visits 
was payable on a per disability basis, and the 
maximum amount for home and office treatment, 
on a per year or 6-month basis.” 

The maximum allowance (per disability, per 
year or half year) in the 174 plans which provided 
cash allowances for workers ranged from $51 to 
$2,500. The range in this allowance in the 150 
plans with cash allowances for dependents was 
just about the same—from $63 to $2,500. About 
20 percent of the plans, including a few plans 
covering a large number of workers, paid $500 or 
more (table 6). 

An allowance for specialist consultation in the 
hospital, if requested by the attending physician, 
was provided workers by 34 of the plans and 
dependents by 32 plans. Most of these plans 
covered only one consultation per disability and 
paid $10 or $15 toward the specialist’s charges. 


Variations in Worker and Dependent Benefits. 
Workers and dependents were usually provided 
identical medical benefits, just as they usually 
received identical hospital and surgical benefits.” 
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TaBLe 7. WattTinG REQUIREMENTS FOR MEDICAL BENE- 
FITs ! FoR RETIRED WORKERS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS, 
BY Location oF Mepicau Care, Late SuMMER 1959? 


[Workers in thousands] 





T 
j Location of medical care 





Waiting “poe Hospital |Doctor’s office Home 
nm 


for be! 





Plans| Work- |Plans| Work- | Plans} Work- 
ers ers 





RETIRED WORKERS 
All plans providing medical 
benefits 








DEPENDENTS OF RETIRED 
WorRKERS 


All [ws oa providing medical 
benefi 


























1 See footnote 1, table 1 

2 See footnote 2, ‘table k 75 and 72 stones provided medical benefits for retired 
workers and their dependents, res vely. 

2 Excludes plans providing benefits = treatment only in a medical center 
and plans having a waiting period eae directly related to the number of visits 
es aoe of disability, i.e., plans providing cash benefits on a co-insurance 


However, with two exceptions, 30 plans that pro- 
vided benefits for workers regardless of the 
location of visit, covered only the in-hospital 
medical care for dependents. Also, nine plans 
paid dependents smaller benefits for in-hospital 
medical treatments. Both of these kinds of 
reduction usually, although not always, reduced 
the maximum benefit. Altogether, maximum 
benefits were lower for dependents than for active 
workers in 28 plans. 


Retired Workers and Their Dependents 


Retired workers and their dependents were 
extended benefits by 75 and 72 plans, respectively. 


Two-thirds of the plans provided identical benefits 
for both active and retired workers and to the 
dependents of active and retired workers. The 
remaining plans reduced benefits by one or more 
of the following three methods: (1) restricting the 
location of visits; (2) changing the basis of pay- 
ment; or (3) placing an overall maximum on the 
amount payable for medical, surgical, and hospital 
expenses incurred during the entire retirement 
period. Plans utilizing the first method generally 
limited benefits to in-hospital care. Those using 
the second method usually provided the same 
schedule allowances available prior to retirement, 
but restricted the total amount payable during the 
retirement period to the maximum previously 
payable for each disability prior to retirement. 
For example, one plan that would pay active 
workers $3 for each day of hospital confinement, 
with a maximum allowance of $93 for each disa- 
bility, allowed pensioners a maximum of $93 for 
in-hospital visits for the rest of their lives. Plans 
utilizing the third method of curtailing medical 
benefits, like those using the second method, pro- 
vided the same allowances for retired as for active 
workers, but added an overall lifetime limit for all 
health benefits. One plan, for example, would 
pay retired workers no more than $1,500 for all 
medical care expenses (hospital, surgical, and 
medical) incurred after retirement. 

Only in-hospital care was provided retired 
workers and their dependents by 51 and 56 plans, 
respectively. Cash benefits were provided by 40 
TaBLe 8. CasH ALLOWANCES FoR IN-HospiTaL MEpiIcaL 


Care! Provivep RETIRED WoORKERS AND THEIR 
DEPENDENTS, Late SummMER 1959? 


[Workers in thousands] 





Retired workers | Dependents of re- 


Maximum cash allowance per tired workers 


visit or per day # 





Plans | Workers Workers 





Plans providing cash allowances ¢ 56 | 1,024.0 


20 198. 8 
8 40. 
15 
8 





159. 
583. 
42. 

















1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

2 See footnote 2, table 1; 75 and 72 plans peazited medical benefits for 
retired workers and their dependents, tne 4 

3 For plans providing higher allowances th it few visits or days, the 
lower amounts that applied subsequently were used for this study; for plans 
providing higher allowances for an extended number of visits or days and then 
reduced amounts, the higher amounts were used. 

‘Includes the allowances vided under 20 service-with-income-limit 
plans; excludes 4 plans cov retired workers and their dependents that 
provided cash benefits on a co-insurance 


basis. 
5 Includes plans providing cash allowances per visit in amounts other than 
those specified. 
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TaBLE 9. Maximum Caso ALLOWANCES FoR MepicaL CARE! Provipep RetrrED WORKERS AND THEIR DEP ENDENTS 
BY Basis oF PayMENT, Late SuMMER 1959? 


(Workers in thousands] 





Basis of payment 





Maximum cash medical allowance for 


Dependents 





all visits 


Per disability 





Plans 





All plans providing cash allowances ¢__... 





14.6 
46.6 
48.9 
5 
5 


Under $100. 
$100 and under $150 


13. 
79. 
10. 
17. 
35. 
11. 


635. 
10. 


bot wr & 


1 


we 
OOO We oer 


et 














Aww wr & 








me 
SwnskOn- oo wr 


~ 
wns o 





























2 See footnote, table 1:75 and 72 plans provided medical benefits for retired 
workers and their dependents. 

+ Average amount rovided by each plan weighted by number of active 
workers covered was for retired workers and $493 for dependents. 
of the 75 and 72 plans with benefits for retired 
workers and their dependents, respectively (table 
2). All except four cash benefit plans covering 
retired workers and their dependents paid specified 
allowances for doctor visits.* Service benefits 
were provided retired workers by 35 plans and 
their dependents by 32 plans. Twenty of the 
plans, covering both retired workers and their 
dependents, restricted the service benefits to those 
with incomes below specified limits. These limits 
appeared to be high relative to the reduced in- 
comes of retired workers (table 3). 

Under all except one plan, benefits for treatment 
in the hospital were payable beginning with the 
doctor’s first visit (table 7). About half of the 
plans with allowances for home and office visits, 
paid the allowance for the first treatment. Most 
frequently, the maximum amounts provided re- 
tired workers and dependents under plans specify- 
ing cash allowances for each hospital visit were 
$3 and $5 per treatment (table 8). Six of the 
nine plans providing retired workers a cash allow- 
ance for office visits paid up to $3 for each office 
call. Three of the eight plans covering home 
visits for retired workers paid a maximum $5 per 
visit; all except one of the remaining plans paid 
less than this amount. 

% Cash benefits were provided on a co-insurance basis by the plans that 
did not provide a cash allowance. For a discussion of this type of benefit, 
gS oa plans, prenatal and postnatal visits were occasionally in- 


cluded with the obstetrical benefit provided under the surgical portion 
of the plan. 


‘Includes the allowances provided under 
pieny cote Cates eve workers and their dependents that provided 


“nies 4 Panett provid the alownney on “per year” bai nd 
¢ phan thet povided hone “retirement period” basis. 

The maximum allowance provided retired work- 
ers and their dependents for a specified period 
(usually per disability) ranged from $63 to $2,250. 
About three out of five plans paid $350 or more 
(table 9). 


Maternity Benefits 


Medical benefits were provided women workers 
and dependent wives in 36 and 37 plans, respec- 
tively, for doctors’ visits required because of 
pregnancy.” Since prenatal and postnatal care 
was provided by most of these plans, usually 
treatments were covered both in and out of the 
hospital. Benefits in the form of services rather 
than cash were provided by slightly less than 
half of the plans. Cash benefits—with few ex- 
ceptions, general lump-sum allowances—were pro- 
vided by the remaining plans. These allowances 
covered medical and surgical expenses incurred in 
or out of the hospital and usually hospital expenses 
as well. 

Maternity medical benefits were available im- 
mediately to newly insured women workers under 
13 plans and to dependent wives under 15 programs. 
Fifteen plans made benefits available only for 
visits connected with pregnancies commencing 
after the individuals became insured. 


—Dororny R. Kirtner 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Health Benefit Coverage 
of the New York Labor Force 


In New York Strate, 19 percent of the 7.6 million 
persons in the labor force had no hospital insurance 
in December 1958, according to a survey by the 
New York State Department of Labor.’ In addi- 
tion, among the million men and women 65 years 
of age or older and not in the labor force, 45 per- 
cent were without such insurance. As much as 
28 percent of the State’s labor force were without 
surgical benefits, 48 percent without regular medi- 
cal benefits, and 86 percent without major medical 
benefits.? 

These estimates are based in part on an in- 
tensive study of the health insurance of the 
4.8 million workers in the State covered by un- 
employment insurance at the close of 1958, includ- 
ing the level of benefits available to them. Five 
out of eight had health benefits of one sort or 
another as employees, under plans paid for in 
whole or in part by the company. More than 
half of those with benefits had either (1) a service 
program providing practically complete coverage 
for hospitalization, surgery, and physicians’ visits, 
or (2) major medical insurance, or (3) hospital in- 
surance paying at least $15 a day, plus surgical 
insurance with a reimbursement of at least $250 for 
a serious operation, and medical insurance that at 
least covered physicians’ services rendered in a hos- 
pital, with a rate of reimbursement of $4 or more per 
visit or per day. The form of health benefits that 
had grown most rapidly during the 5 years since 
the preceding survey was major medical insurance. 
About 80 percent of the workers in manufacturing 
had one or more types of health benefits paid for 
in whole or in part by the employer, compared 
with 53 percent in nonmanufacturing industries. 
One-third of all the workers with health benefits 
obtained their protection through multiemployer- 
union funds, which were especially frequent in 
industries with many small establishments. 


Coverage of Health Benefits’ 


Of the 7.6 million persons in the labor force of 
New York State in December 1958, 75 percent 
had primary coverage under a prepayment plan 
for hospital expenses. This figure excludes the 
spouses and dependent children having secondary 


coverage under a policy or benefit plan that pro- 
tects the head of the household. Surgical benefits 
covered 67 percent of the labor force; regular 
medical benefits, 48 percent; and major medical 
insurance, 12 percent. 

A very small number of persons in the labor 
force had secondary coverage of health benefits. 
Adding these persons raised the part of the labor 
force having hospital-expense protection to 81 per- 
cent; similarly, proportions having protection 
against surgical, medical, and major medical ex- 
penses were raised to 72, 52, and 14 percent, 
respectively. 

Counting both primary and secondary coverage 
of persons in the labor force, the lowest rate of 
hospital expense protection (39 percent) was found 
among the unemployed. The highest rate (91 
percent) was that of wage and salary workers 
covered by the unemployment insurance law. 

Within the labor force, the extent of coverage 
for hospital expense protection differed consider- 
ably from one segment to another. More than half 
the unemployed, the farm and domestic workers, 
and those of firms with only one employee had no 
hospital expense protection. On the other hand, 
less than 10 percent were without hospital benefits 
among employees of firms that had 20 or more 
workers and which were covered by the unemploy- 
ment insurance law, and less than 2 percent 
among railroad employees. Other groups of 
workers were between these extremes, as will be 
seen from the tabulation on the following page 
showing the percent of workers lacking either 
primary or secondary coverage of health benefits 
in various segments of the labor force. 


} This article is a summary of Health Benefit Coverage of the Labor Force 
in New York State, prepared by the Division of Research and Statistics, 
New York State Department of Labor (Publication No. B-114, 1960). 

3 Definitions of the benefits were as follows: Hospital benefits—protection 
against charges made for hospital services, exclusive of the cost of services 
performed in hospitals by physicians, surgeons, and other persons not on 
the hospital staff. Surgical benefits—protection against the cost of surgery. 
Regular medical benefite—protection against cost of a physician’s visits for 
nonsurgical care in a hospital, in his office, and/or in the patient’s home. 
Major medical benefits—protection against unusually large or catastrophic 
medical expenses. Identifying features are high maximum benefits, a de- 
ductible amount, and co-insurance. (Persons covered by the “compre- 
hensive” type of major medical insurance are counted as also being in ths 
hospital, surgical, and regular medical categories.) 

+ The figures presented in this section are estimates based on a survey of 
workers covered by unemployment insurance in December 1958 (see foot- 
note 4 for additional details), and on data relating to particular groups and 
benefits taken from a variety of sources which are cited in the report. The 
data in this section included the fields of individual health insurance policies 
(usually held by self-employed persons) and group policies for which the 
employer pays nothing, as well as benefits paid for in whole or in part by the 
employer. 
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Health benefit 
Hi Mi 
yah ae 2s 
[ Percent} 
27.5 47.6 


21.9 42.9 





Total labor force 86. 5 


Wage and salary workers__-- 
Under State unemployment 
insurance 
2-19 workers: 
Trade and service---. 
All other industries_-.. 
20 or more workers: 
Trade and service -- _- ; 17. 5 
All other industries _- - 11.2 
Not under State unemploy- 
ment insurance 
Government! 
Nonprofit organizations_ 
Domestic and farm units_ 


17.4 410 


31.3 
26. 0 


56. 7 
51.3 


40.7 
34. 0 


36. 6 
26. 2 
38.6 59.4 
68.3 81.7 
43 7.1 


49. 4 
36. 9 


65.0 80.0 
43.1 62.1 96.1 
65.9 76.9 97.0 

! Federal and State, but not local, government employees are eligible for 
State unemployment benefits, but the employing agencies, instead of making 
regular contributions to the UI system, reimburse it for benefit costs incurred 


96. 0 
Self-employed 
Unemployed workers 


For surgical, and even more for medical benefits, 
the number who had no protection ran higher 
than it did for hospital benefits. For example, 
the proportion of the self-employed that lacked 
regular medical benefits was about twice as great 
as the proportion with no hospital benefits. 
Unemployed workers made up a quarter of the 
1.4 million persons in the labor force who had no 
hospital insurance. Domestic workers and farm 
workers accounted for another tenth. Self-em- 
ployed workers were one-sixth, and employees of 
government agencies and nonprofit organizations 
together were another sixth. Other employed 
wage and salary workers made up the remaining 
one-third of those without hospital insurance. 
For surgical and medical benefits, the composi- 
tion of the noncovered group differed from that for 


4 The data in this section are based on a survey of all types of establishments 
covered by the Disability Benefits Law of New York State as of January 
1960, plus firms employing only 2 workers. It was conducted through a mail 
inquiry sent to a sample of the 303,000 establishments (reporting units) cov- 
ered by the unemployment insurance law in New York State in December 
1958. The list excluded farms, governtnent agencies, railroads, employers 
with only 1 employee, nonprofit organizations that had not voluntarily 
accepted unemployment insurance, and household employers of fewer than 
4 domestic workers. 

The sample design provided 100-percent coverage of reporting units with 
100 or more workers and all multiestablishment units, 10 percent of those 
units with 50-99 workers, 3 percent of those with 10-49 workers, and 1 percent 
of those with fewer than 10 workers. The response included 9,442 reporting 
units employing 2,412,860 workers. 


hospital plans. For example, members of the 
large group under unemployment insurance ac- 
counted for 40 percent of the total number without 
surgical benefits, 54 percent of those without 
regular medical benefits, and 60 percent of those 
without major medical insurance. For the group 
outside the unemployment insurance law, the 
percentages were 25, 20, and 19, respectively. 


Employer Financed Benefits‘ 


State Coverage Profile. Sixty-three percent, or 
about 3 million, of the 4.8 million employees under 
the unemployment insurance law who were sur- 
veyed at the end of 1958 had one or more health 
benefits paid for in whole or in part by the em- 
ployer. Larger establishments were more likely 
than smaller ones to provide health benefits. 
Small firms that paid for health benefits were 
likely to do so through a multiemployer-union 
fund. These funds, encountered more frequently 
in New York State than in the country as a whole, 
covered one-third of the workers with employer- 
paid health insurance in the State. 

Establishments that paid for some health ben- 
efits (33 percent of those surveyed) emplayed 73 
percent of the workers, but one out of seven of 
their employees had no health-benefit protection 
paid for by the company. In many plans, the 
protection did not apply to new employees im- 
mediately or to temporary employees, and in some 
cases, only office and not plant workers were 
covered, or the opposite was true. 

Each of the 3 million workers with employer- 
paid health benefits had protection which related 
to at least one of the following main categories of 
sickness cost: 


2,900,000: hospital costs (room and board; extras 
such as drugs, tests, use of operating room) 

2,800,000: surgical costs (surgeon’s services) 

2,000,000: in-hospital visits (costs of a physician’s 
services—nonsurgical—rendered while the patient 
is in the hospital) 

1,500,000: home and/or office visits (costs of a physi- 
cian’s care at his office or in the patient’s home) 


The protection may have been through basic 
benefits, or through basic benefits plus supplemen- 
tary major medical insurance, or through compre- 
hensive major medical insurance alone. 

The combinations of the four main types of 
health benefit protection that were most fre- 
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quent, in terms of number of workers covered, 
are shown in the following tabulation: 


Percent Percent 
of ali of workers 
workers 
Combination of benefits ! 
All combinations 
Workers with no health benefits 
Workers with some health benefits__--_---- 
With no major medical insurance 
Hospital; surgical; in-hospital visits___ 
Hospital; surgical 
Hospital; surgical; in-hospital visits; 
home and/or office visits_-.------- ~ 
Hospital; surgical; home and/or office 


With major medical insurance 
With comprehensive major medical --- 
With supplementary major medical -.-- 
Basic paid for in whole or in part 
by the employer: 
Hospital; surgical 


Hospital; surgical; in-hospital 


. 4 
. 0 
3 


1 Combinations exclude benefits such as laboratory tests and X-rays out- 
side a hospital. Data refer to benefits paid for in whole or in part by the 
employer. 

1 Includes an estimated 44,000 workers who have basic benefits paid for in 
whole or in part by the employer and, in addition, have supplementary 
major medical insurance toward which the employer pays nothing. This 
group is about 1 percent of all workers or 1.5 percent of workers with some 
employer-paid benefits. If these workers are added to the other major med- 
ical categories, major medical coverage is about 15 percent of all workers 
in the survey (not 13.7), or about 23.5 percent af all workers with one or more 
benefits (not 21.9). 


The typical firm or bargaining unit started its 
health insurance program some years ago by 
taking out group hospital insurance and later 
adding surgical insurance. It was then likely to 
add insurance relating to doctor’s services (non- 
surgical) rendered in a hospital. In fact, two- 
thirds of the workers with surgical insurance had 
this protection, usually in the same policy. 

In the case of more than half the workers who 
had surgical insurance, some protection had been 
added for the cost of the doctor’s services rendered 
in his office or in the patient’s home, by one of 
three methods: 

1. Indemnity: The worker was reimbursed a 
specified number of dollars per visit. The worker 
could use any doctor. This was the most fre- 
quent method. 

2. Service: The premium covered the full cost 
of services rendered by panel physicians. 


3. Major medical: The worker was reimbursed 
or indemnified to the extent of 75 or 80 percent 
of the physician’s charge, after he had met the 
specified ‘deductible’ amount. He could use 
any doctor. 

When major medical insurance was excluded 
from consideration, protection against the cost of 
physician’s home and/or office visits applied to 
only one worker out of every three who had 
hospital benefits. When major medical insurance 
was included, the proportion was one of every two. 

Workers under multiemployer-union funds were 
one-third of the total covered by health insurance, 
and since hospital and surgical insurance were so 
nearly universal, these funds contained about a 
third of the workers with those types of protec- 
tion. In respect to physician’s hospital visits, 
their share was somewhat smaller. But when 
protection against the cost of physician’s home 
and/or office visits is considered, the multiem- 
ployer funds, though they contained only half as 
many workers as did the single-employer plans, 
gave protection to twice as many workers. The 
contrast is somewhat less striking if workers whom 
major medical insurance protects in this respect 
are added; almost all of these were in single- 
employer plans. One reason why multiemployer 
plans gave more “home and/or office” protection 
is that many workers under these plans had office- 
visit services available at a union health center. 

More than 99 percent of the workers with major 
medical insurance were under single-employer 
plans. Of the chief benefit-combinations not con- 
nected with major medical insurance, as listed 
in the preceding tabulation, the first (hospital; 
surgical; in-hospital visits) was also largely a 
single-employer-plan phenomenon. The second 
(hospital; surgical) was somewhat more likely 
to be found in single-employer plans than in 
multiemployer plans. The third combination 
(hospital; surgical; in-hospital visits; home and/or 
office visits) and even more so the fourth (hospital; 
surgical; home and/or office visits) were especially 
heavily represented among the multiemployer 
plans, because, as just indicated, so many of these 
are connected with union health centers. 

In addition to data on basic and major medica] 
health benefits, information was obtained on othe1 
forms of protection (provided either through a 
separate policy or through a provision in a hos- 
pital or surgical policy), as follows: 
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Percent Percent 
of all of workers 
with 


workers 
surveyed benefits 
Laboratory tests and X-ray outside 
34 
17 
9 
4 
4 


As many as 57 percent of the workers with 
laboratory-test and X-ray benefits were in multi- 
employer plans, for union health centers custom- 
arily furnish these services. Similarly, a center 
often supplies drugs without charge or at a 
reduced price, with the result that 84 percent of 
those with drug-expense benefits were in multi- 
employer plans. Moreover, multiemployer plans 
often provided eye examinations and supplied 
glasses either at no cost to the worker or at a 
reduced cost; 87 percent of those with optical 
benefits were in multiemployer plans. In the 
small group with dental coverage, the two-thirds 
under multiemployer plans were eligible either 
to go to a union dental clinic or, in some cases, 
to dentists who were reimbursed by the fund. 
Most of the other third of those with dental 
coverage were employees of a few companies. 
Only one out of five workers with polio insurance 
was in a multiemployer plan. 

In addition to persons directly covered by these 
less frequent types of protection, the 170,000 
workers under comprehensive major medical 
plans could claim reimbursement for such ex- 
penses—excluding dental and optical expenses. 
Similarly, some major medical reimbursement for 
such expenses could be claimed by those of the 
480,000 workers under supplementary plans who 
were not reimbursed for the expense through one 
of their underlying policies. 

A quarter of the workers with health benefits 
were in plans that admitted new employees im- 
mediately. Including these, about 45 percent 
were in plans that required a wait of a month or 
less before admission, and about half in plans that 
required more than 1 month but no more than 6 
months. For only 3 or 4 percent is the wait 
longer than 6 months—usually a year. 

Within the large 1-6 months’ group, a 3-month 
period was prominent in the single-employer 
sector and a 6-month period in the multiemployer 
sector. There was little other difference between 
single-employer and multiemployer plans in re- 


spect to the length of the period before the new 
worker was covered. However, a worker once 
admitted to coverage by a multiemployer-union 
fund remains continuously covered when he 
shifts to a different employer under the same fund. 


Industry Coverage. Industries differed widely in 
the proportion of workers having some employer- 
paid health benefits. They differed most in the 
frequency of major medical insurance and least 
in the frequency of hospital benefits. The varia- 
tion also appeared in manufacturing as against 
nonmanufacturing. The former had a much larger 
coverage in all types of benefits. The gap was 
relatively narrow in the field of major medical 
insurance because of the prominence of this 
method of protection in certain nonmanufacturing 
industries, especially banking and insurance. 


Percent of workers whose employer contributes to— 


One or 
Hospital Surgical Physician’ Mi 
benefite benefits bentfile wishes medical 





63 61 59 41 14 
80 79 76 53 16 
53 51 49 34 13 


Nore: All figures include workers covered by comprehensive major med- 
ical insurance. 

In the 10 largest manufacturing groups in New 
York State, the proportion of workers in Decem- 
ber 1958 with one or more employer-financed 
benefits ranged from 68 to 94 percent. In the 
five divisions of the nonmanufacturing sector, the 
proportion of workers with one or more benefits 
ranged from 45 to 70 percent, as shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


Manufacturing 
Apparel manufacturing 
Printing and publishing 
Electrical machinery 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Instruments, photo and optical 


Finance, insurance, real estate 
Transportation and utilities 
Construction 
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In some industries more than others, the multi- 
employer-union fund was the common method for 
providing health benefits. The proportion of 
workers having health benefits who were under 
such multiemployer plans was over 80 percent in 
apparel and construction and nearly 60 percent 
in miscellaneous manufacturing but less than 1 
percent in the manufacture of transportation 
equipment. 

In apparel manufacturing, miscellaneous manu- 
facturing, and construction, the dominance of the 
multiemployer approach was underscored by the 
high proportion of very small firms (with two or 
three employees) with insurance that were in this 
type of plan. In the transportation and utilities 
group, though most of the employees work for big 
companies, the many small truckers with only two 
or three employees raised the proportion of 
workers in multiemployer plans; and in the finance 
group, the proportion reflected widespread em- 
ployment in small real estate firms where such 
plans were prevalent. 

An industry division that had a larger degree of 
unionization than the average was likely to have 
a higher than average proportion of its workers 
under health benefit plans, but this was not true 
in every case. A larger proportion of the workers 
had health benefits in the finance, insurance, and 
real estate group than in the trade and service 
groups, though unionization was equally low in all 
three. The difference is probably explained by 
the fact that most finance and insurance estab- 
lishments are large, while the trade and service 
industries are characterized by small establish- 
ments. 


Coverage by Size of Establishment. The larger the 
establishment, the more likely it was to have a 
health plan paid for in whole or in part by the 
employer. Among establishments with fewer than 
20 employees, only 28 percent had such plans, but 
the proportion jumped to 72 percent for those 


with 20-49 employees, and was over 90 percent 
for those with 500 or more. 

In the 2,500 or more size-group, a number of 
the largest establishments paid for pensions and 
life insurance but not for health benefits covered 
by the present study. As a result, only 73 percent 
of all workers in this top group had employer-paid 
health benefits. 

The 4,746 establishments with 100 or more em- 
ployees (which amount to less than 2 percent of 
all establishments in the survey) contained about 
50 percent of all workers in the survey (generally 
speaking, of all workers under the Disability Bene- 
fits Law) and accounted for 60 percent of those 
that had employer-financed health benefit cover- 
age. These 60 percent were located in 4,136 of 
the 4,746 establishments with 100 or more em- 
ployees. 


Establishments With No Benefits. About two- 
thirds of all establishments within the scope of the 
survey, employing 27 percent of the workers, pro- 
vided no employer-financed health benefits for 
their workers. Almost 60 percent of the employ- 
ees of firms giving no benefits were in establish- 
ments with fewer than 20 workers—and these 
small establishments constituted more than 96 
percent of all the establishments with no benefits. 

About 90 percent of the establishments with no 
employer-financed benefits were in nonmanufac- 
turing industries (which contained 85 percent of 
all establishments and 63 percent of all workers 
in the survey). Establishments without health 
benefits in retail trade and the services in Decem- 
ber 1958 accounted for over half of the workers 
employed in no-benefit establishments. 

A substantial number of the workers in establish- 
ments with no employer-paid health benefits were 
in the transportation and utilities industry. One 
reason is that several large utility establishments 
paid for their workers’ pension and life insurance 
plans, but the workers paid for the kinds of health 
benefits covered by this survey. 
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Wage Chronology No. 6: 
Armour and Co. 


Supplement No. 6—1959-60 


Fotiow1ne 6 weeks of negotiations, a settlement 
providing changes in wage rates and fringe benefits 
was reached on August 31, 1959—just prior to the 
expiration of previous contracts—by Armour 
and Co. with the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen (MCBW) and the United 
Packinghouse Workers (UPWA). The agree- 
ments—covering about 14,000 employees in 26 
plants—were valued by the unions at 27 cents an 
hour over the 2-year contract period, excluding 
any increase in the cost-of-living allowance 
beyond the 2 cents anticipated by the settlement. 

The contracts featured a company-financed plan ! 
to cushion the effects of automation on employ- 
ment.? This plan involved the establishment of a 
fund by the company to be used to finance studies 
of and solutions for the problems resulting from 
modernization. It is to be administered by a 


labor-management committee, with a neutral 
chairman, which is authorized to utilize the fund 
to study problems and propose solutions. The 
committee can authorize expenditures from the 
fund, for example, to retrain workers idled by 
automation, but the fund is not to be used to 
increase severance pay benefits, which were liber- 
alized by the settlement. The committee’s 
final reports and recommendations are to be made 
to the company and unions at least 6 months 
before the end of the contract period. 

Wage provisions of the settlement included 
increases of 8.5 cents an hour in the first contract 
year, of which 2 cents was in anticipation of a 
cost-of-living escalator allowance of that amount 
that presumably would become due in January 
1960, and 6.5 cents in the second year. Cost-of- 
living escalator clauses of the previous contracts 
were continued, and the existing 14-cent allow- 
ance and the 2-cent anticipatory January allow- 


! For detailed provisions of the plan, see Monthly Labor Review, October 
1959, pp. 1109-1110. 

3 The number of production and maintenance workers employed at Armour 
had declined by about 10,000 between October 1956 and August 1959, and a 
number of its plants, in widely scattered sections of the country, had closed. 


A—General Wage Changes 





Effective date Provision 


exceptions, and other related 


Applications, 
; matters 





ag pd ent ne 
A ments dat 
Oct. 1, 1956). 

a—_*, 1959 

ag W 1959 (MCBW and 


A agreements dated 
Oct. 22, 1959). 


1 cent an hour increase 


Jan. 1, 1960 
STS Beeeicasaacesaene — 





Semiannual adjustment of cost-of-living allow- 
ance. 


Semiannual review of cost-of-living allowance. 
Included 2 cents in eae of equivalent 
cost-of-living adjustment that presumably would 
take place in January 1960. Entire 8.5 cents 
as well as previous 14-cent + ving 
allowance incorporated into base rates, an 
escalator clause continued.! 
In addition: 
Deferred wage-rate increase of 6. - cents an 
hour, effective Sept. 1, 1960. 
Further adjustment of job-rate inequities.? 
Freezer rate premiut.s incorporated into regu- 
lar rates.? 
Semiannual adjustment of cost-of-living allow- 
ance. - 
0. 








crease elective 8 
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the pre 
Ta ee Bureau of 
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Cost jb 10 {00} 
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1 cent. 
2 cents. 
3 cents. 














Consumer Price Index 
(1947-49= 100) 
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would amount t an estimated 0.4 to 0.5 cent when averaged over 
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ance were incorporated into base rates. Pre- 
miums for Saturday and Sunday work on con- 
tinuous operations and for night-shift work were 
increased. 

Pension, vacation, and medical expense benefits 
were liberalized, and the company and the unions 
agreed to consider the desirability of establishing 
a health and welfare fund which would assume the 
costs of health and welfare benefits. 

All workers losing seniority by reason of layoff 
exceeding 2 years were made eligible for separation 
benefits. Requirements regarding vacation and 
holiday eligibility were revised. Pension benefits 
were liberalized, and the unions agreed with the 
company to establish compulsory retirement ages. 
The pension improvement included an increase in 
benefits for those already retired, and the unions 
agreed to send a letter to the company stating 
that “In any future collective bargaining with 
respect to the matter of pensions, there will be 
excluded from such negotiations any question of 


adjusting the amount of pensions payable with 
respect to then retired employees.” * 

The contracts are to remain in effect through 
August 31, 1961, with no reopening provisions and 
a 60-day termination notice requirement. If the 
parties, however, agree to establish a health and 
welfare fund, the agreement may be amended to 
provide for this fund. It was also agreed that em- 
ployment rights of workers affected by a transfer 
of work from one plant to another, by a unit or 
department shutdown, or by technological changes, 
were to be considered subsequently.‘ 

The following tables bring the wage changes of 
the Armour and Co. chronology * through July 
1960 and take into account the revisions in sup- 
plementary benefits and other changes provided in 
the 1959 agreements. 


3 Letter dated October 26, 1959. 

4 Letter dated October 21, 1959. 

5 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1949 (pp. 650-655), October 1950 (pp. 
474-476), January 1952 (pp. 56-57), August 1953 (pp. 839-842), November 
1955 (pp. 1256-1258), August 1958 (pp. 882-885), or Wage Chronology Series 4, 
No. 6. 


B—Male Unskilled (Common Labor) Hourly Wage Rates, 1958-60 ' 
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1 Rates do not include cost-of-living allowances. Rates for Sept. 1, 1950 
= Sept. 1, 1960, include accumulated cost-of-li allowance incorporated 
to base rates on Sept. 1, 1959. See footnote 1, table A. 


2 Plant permanently closed prior to this date. 
3 Formerly North aes 


4 New plant; former cost-of-living allowance not incorporated in base rates. 


C—Related Wage Practices 





Effective date Provision 





Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Guaranteed Time 





1959 (MCBW and 
A agreements dated 


itd 


a 22, 1959). 





Revised to: Employee recalled and assigned to 
gang on Tuesday guaranteed 36 hours minus 
the time gang worked «n Monday. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Shift Premium Pay 





oe 1, 1959 (MCBW and 
JPWA agreements dated 
Oct. 22, 1959). 


Increased to: 12 cents an hour. 








Premium Pay for Saturday and Sunday Work 





aay, 1, 1959 (MCBW and 
JPWA agreements dated 
Oct. 22, 1959). 





Increased to: 25 percent for Saturday 
work and 50 percent for Sunday 
work on continuous operations. 








Sept. 1, 1959 (MCBW and 
JPWA agreements dated 
Oct. 22, 1959). 








Eligibility-for-holiday-pay requirement that em- 
loyee must work hours as ordered (1) on 
olidays, (2) on last day before holiday, and 

(3) on Saturday if holiday falls on Monday 
and Sunday was not a workday, changed by 
substituting ‘‘on last scheduled workday 
before holiday” for (2) and (3). 

Changed: Holiday pay provided employee laid 
off during the week of or preceding the holiday 
and recalled the week of or following the 
holiday. 

Added: Employees laid off during the week 
before Christmas and recalled during week 
following New Year’s to receive pay for both 
holidays. 

Changed: Local management authorized to 
substitute (a) local holiday celebrated in 
lieu of Memorial Day and (b) Monday or 
Friday (or other day agreed to with union) 
in week containing or following Washington’s 
Birthday and Veterans Day for these holidays. 





Paid Vacations 





Jan. 1, 1960 (MCBW and 
UPWA agreements dated 
Oct. 22, 1959). 


Jan. 1, 1961 (above agree- 
ments). 





Changed: Requirement for 3 weeks’ 
vacation reduced to 12 years of 
service. 





Changed: Employee with at least 1 year’s con- 
tinuous service permitted to take vacation 
any time during calendar year instead of 
after anniversary date of service. Workers 
with less than 1 year’s service on January 1 to 
become eligible on first anniversary date. 

Added: Vacations granted only to employees 
working minimum of 150 days during preceding 
calendar year including (in addition to days 
worked) coidese paid for but not worked, 
days absent because of compensable injury 
or illness, specified number of days of paid 
vacation, maximum of 30 days’ paid sick 
leave, and days of excused absence for union 
business. 

Former requirement of 180 days’ work applicable 
to those absent more than 60 consecutive 
workdays in anniversary year and of 185 
days’ work for new employees canceled. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Meals and Mealtime 





oe L 1, 1959 (MCBW and 
WA agreements dated 
Oct. 22, 1959). 





Increased: Value of meal or meal 
ticket to $1.50. 








Separation Allowance 





1959 (MCBW and 
WA agreements dated 
Oct. 22, 1959). 


-_— 1, 


Added: Benefits for all employees hav- 
ing one or more years’ service losing 
seniority by reason of layoff exceed- 
ing 2 years. 


Separation pay based on employee’s wage rate 
and years of continuous service at time of 
layoff. 





Insurance Plan! 





Sept. 1, 1959 (MCBW and 
UPWA agreements dated 
Oct. 22, 1959). 


ments 


Jan. 1, a8 (above agree- 


Added: Diagnostic laboratory and X- 
ray benefits—maximum $50 for all 
sickness during 6 consecutive months 
and for each accident. 


Applicable to any examination made or recom- 
mended by physician, in hospital or not, in 
diagnosis of accidental injury or sickness. Ex- 
cluded benefits related to pregnancy or injury 
or sickness covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion and occupational disease laws, dental X- 
ray unless result of accidental injury, and 
charges by a government hospital. 

Retirees permitted to continue hospital, medical, 
and surgical insurance at own expense and to 
have premiums deducted from pensions. Re- 
tirees to pay no more than cost per active 
employee. 





Pension Plan 





Jan. 1, 1960 (MCBW and 
UPWA agreements dated 
Oct. 22, 1959). 


Jan. 1, 1961 (above agree- 
ments). 





Increased: Normal retirement benefits 
up to $2 a month for each year’s 
service up to 30, supplemented by 
Federal social security benefits. 

Early retirement benefits eligibility ex- 
tended to women at age 55. 

Added: Disability benefits like those for 
total and permanent disability for 
employees age 60 or over with at 
least 10 years’ credited service re- 
tired at company’s or employee’s 
option when unable to perform duties 
of any position to which entitled but 
not eligible for total and permanent 
disability benefits and not yet eli- 
gible for social security benefits. 

Increased: Total and permanent disabil- 
ity benefits, prior to eligibility for 
social security disability benefits, to 
$4 for each year of credited service 
up to 30. $50 minimum eliminated. 

Increased: Deferred vested rights to $2 
a month for each year of service. 





$1.75 to employees already retired. 

Former provision that employee lost credited 
service for pension benefits if absent from work 
for 2 years after Aug. 1, 1952, except for ab- 
sences resulting from work-connected disabili- 
ties or leaves of absence granted union mem- 
bers to take full-time position with the union, 
modified by adding exception for absence on 
approved sick leave. Applicable only to em- 
ployees who had not lost credited service as of 
Sept. 1, 1959. 


$3.50 to employees already retired. 


Added: Com mpiony sey ig at age 68 for 
those age or over on Jan. J, 1960, and at 
age 65 for those under 60 at that time. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Automation Fund 





Sept. 1, 1959 (MCBW and 
UPWA agreements dated 
Oct. 22, 1959). 


Company-financed 


fund, maximum 
$500,000, to be used to finance study 
and solutions for problems resulting 
from modernization programs. 


Committee to be established to study 


problems resulting from moderniza- 
tion programs and make recommen- 
dations for their solution, including 
training of employees and promoting 
employment opportunities within 
the company for workers affected by 
modernization programs. Commit- 
tee studies to be financed from the 
fund. Committee could authorize 
use of funds for a training program. 


Recommendations of committee to be 


made to company and unions for 
further consideration, with final re- 


Company contribution to be 1 cent per hundred- 
weight shipped from slaughtering and meat- 
packing plants covered by agreements. 

Committee to consist of four representatives of 
management, two representatives selected by 
each union, and an impartial chairman selected 
by mutual agreement.? 

Committee to consider problems such as transfer 
rights to plants covered by master agreements 
and any other methods to promote continued 
employment opportunities for those affected. 

Fund not to be used to increase present severance 
pay benefits. 


port 
made by Mar. 1, 1961. 





and recommendations to be 








1 A plan for the establishment of a Health and Welfare Fund, out of which 
the cost of sickness, health, and welfare benefits would be paid, was to be 
considered by the company and the unions. 


? Selection of Clark Kerr, president of the University of California, as the 
impartial chairman of the Automation Fund Committee officially launched 
the program in December 1959. 





Wage Chronology No. 20: 
Massachusetts Shoe Manufacturing 


Supplement No. 3—1959-60 ' 


A 2-YEAR AGREEMENT negotiated by the United 
Shoe Workers of America with approximately 40 
northeastern Massachusetts shoe firms on De- 
cember 31, 1958, and effective on January 1, 
1959, provided for a 2-step increase in pay totaling 
8 cents an hour. Following the practice in 
previous settlements, the wage increases were to 
be added to gross weekly earnings; piece-rate 
schedules were not changed, but each firm signing 
the agreement was given the option of converting 
piece rates to incorporate the general wage 
increases. 

The establishment of a pension plan was agreed 
to, with employers to pay 2 cents for each hour 


paid for into a jointly administered fund begin- 
ning January 1, 1960. Provision was made to 
distribute the accumulated contributions to em- 
ployees covered by the contract if the parties 
were unable to agree on details of the plan by 
December 31, 1960. 

The agreement, which now covers approxi- 
mately 8,000 employees of shoe manufacturers 
in the Lynn—Haverhill—Boston area, is to remain 
in effect until December 31, 1960, and from year 
to year thereafter unless either party requests an 
amendment or change prior to November 1. 

The following tables incorporate the changes in 
wages and related practices for the Massachusetts 
Shoe Manufacturing chronology effected by the 
December 31, 1958, contract. 


1 For earlier information, see Monthly Labor Review, February 1952 
(pp. 169-172), July 1953 (pp. 751-752), and August 1958 (pp. 886-887). 
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A—General Wage Changes 





Effective date Provision Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Jan. 1, 1959 (agreement | 5 cents an hour increase Added to total earnings. Piece-rate schedules 
dated Dec. 31, 1958). were not revised. 

Deferred increase of 3 cents an hour, effective 
Jan. 1, 1960. 

Jan. 1, 1960 (agreement | 3 cents an hour increase_________-__-_- Added to total earnings. Piece-rate schedules 
dated Dec. 31, 1958). were not revised. 











B—Minimum Plant Rate 





Effective date Minimum hourly rate Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





$1 minimum for learners, defined as those with- 
out 3 calendar months’ employment in a shoe 
factory. 

$1.05 minimum for learners, as defined in pre- 
vious agreement. 

$1.05 minimum for learners. 











C—Related Wage Practices 





Effective date Provision Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Paid Vacations 





Jan. 1, 1959 (by agreement Plant shutdown for 2 consecutive weeks for 
dated Dec. 31, 1958). vacation no longer required, but vacations 
must be scheduled between July 1 and August 
31. 

Added: Employer given option of giving week’s 
pay in lieu of second week of vacation. 








Pension Plan 





Jan. 1, 1960 (by agreement | Pension plan established, to be financed | If agreement on program is not reached by Dec. 
dated Dec. 31, 1958). by employer contribution of 2 cents 31, 1960, fund to be distributed to employees 

an hour paid for. in prcportion to hours worked since Jan. 1, 
1959. 

Contribution not to be increased until Dec. 31, 
1962. 











1 An oral understanding between the parties reportedly provides for a 
1-week shutdown of all plants during the week of July 4. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases" 





Labor Relations 


Filing Time of Unfair Labor Practices. The U.S. 
Supreme Court held! that when a union and an 
employer executed a contract at a time when the 
union did not represent a majority of the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit, the National Labor 
Relations Board was precluded under the Labor 
Management Relations Act from issuing a com- 
plaint since the unfair labor practice charge was 
filed more than 6 months after the execution of 
such a contract. 

On August 10, 1954, the Bryan Manufacturing 
Co. and the International Association of Ma- 
chinists entered into a contract containing a 
“recognition’’ clause whereby the union was recog- 
nized as the “sole and exclusive bargaining agency 
for all employees” in the unit and also a union 
security clause whereby the employees were 
required to become members of the union within 
an agreed upon 45-day grace period. On Au- 
gust 30, 1955, the parties entered into a new but 
similar agreement which extended the bargaining 
unit. 

In June and August 1955, 10 and 12 months 
after the original contract was executed, charges 
were filed with the Board to the effect that the 
execution of the original contract and its con- 
tinued enforcement were illegal, since the union 
did not represent a majority at the time of the 
execution of the original contract. Thereupon, 
the Board issued complaints. The employer 
maintained that the Board was precluded by the 
time limitations of section 10(b) of the LMRA 
from issuing such complaints, but this view was 
rejected by the Board and subsequently by the 
court of appeals. 

The Board defended its action on the basis of 
the “doctrine of continuing violation.” It was 
the Board’s position that the facts in this case 
involved two independent unfair labor practices: 
(1) the execution of a contract at a time when the 


union did not represent a majority of the em- 
ployees; and (2) the continued enforcement of the 
illegally executed contract. The Board conceded, 
however, that the contract, including its union 
security clause, was valid on its face; the objection 
was the execution of the contract and not its 
provisions. The Board reasoned that its issuance 
of a complaint was not time barred because the 
issuance was based not upon the original execution 
but upon the continued enforcement of the union 
security clause. 

The employer’s position was that the provisions 
of the contract, including the union security 
clause, standing alone “were wholly innocent’’ and 
were “tainted only by the original unlawful exe- 
cution of the agreement.’’ The employer reasoned 
that the innocent provisions could not be made 
unlawful by pointing to the circumstances sur- 
rounding the execution of the contract, on the 
basis that the 6-month time limit for filing com- 
plaints is a rule of evidence prohibiting the in- 
troduction into evidence of the execution of the 
contract, an event which occurred more than 6 
months prior to filing. 

In reversing the NLRB and the court of ap- 
peals, the U.S. Supreme Court stated that there 
were two types of situations to be distinguished 
under section 10(b). The first is where the oc- 
currences during the 6-month period are, in them- 
selves, unfair labor practices. In this situation, 
the Court stated, evidence of past acts of a dura- 
tion longer than 6 months could be examined in 
order to shed light on the current unfair labor 
practice. The second situation, which the Court 
found analagous to the instant case, is where the 
events or enforcement of contract provisions dur- 
ing the 6-month period are, in themselves, legal 
and innocent, but become illegal only if viewed 
in the light of past events. 

Examination of the execution of the original 
contract, held the Court, is not permitted because 
section 10(b) of the LMRA is a rule of evidence 
which forbids the introduction of the evidence of the 
circumstances surrounding the contract’s execu- 


*Prepared in the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or to 
indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 Local 1424, International Association of Machinists v. NLRB (U.S. Sup. 
Ct., April 25, 1960). 
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tion on the grounds that such evidence is too old. 
Congressional intent in enacting 10(b) was to set 
a time limit on the examination of past events 
too old to admit into evidence. To adopt the 
Board’s view, the Court stated, would be to over- 
turn congressional policy: 

- where as here, a collective bargaining agreement and 
its enforcement are both perfectly lawful on the face of 
things, and an unfair labor practice cannot be made out 
except by reliance on the fact of the agreement’s original 
unlawful execution, an event which, because of limitations, 
cannot itself be made the subject of an unfair labor prac- 
tice complaint, we think that permitting resort to the 
principle that section 10(b) is not a rule of evidence, in 
order to convert what is otherwise legal into something 
illegal, would vitiate the policies underlying that section. 
Moreover, the Court added, if it adopted the 
view that 10(b) is merely a statute of limitations, 
and if it were at the same time to accept the 
Board’s “doctrine of continuing violation,” there 
would be a period of limitation which would never 
begin to run. 

The dissent by Mr. Justice Whittaker, joined 
by Mr. Justice Frankfurter, stated that the con- 
tract was illegal when it was executed and also 
during the 6-month period prior to the filing of 
the charge when the employees were required un- 
der its terms to become union members and pay 
union dues despite lack of authorization and de- 
spite the fact that the union represented only a 
minority of the employees. The dissent did not 
regard 10(b) as a rule of evidence and felt that the 
illegal execution of the contract should be admitted 
under the general rule of evidence which permits 
testimony of prior or subsequent events, if it 
tends reasonably to show the purpose and char- 
acter of the transaction under scrutiny. 

In a separate dissent by Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, an analogy was made to the statute of 
limitations as it applies in the law of criminal 
conspiracy, namely, the time limitation begins to 
run not after commission of the initial illegal act, 
but from the time of the commission of the last 
committed act which gives effect to the whole 
illegal scheme begun by the initial unlawful act. 
Reasoning from this, Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
considered the acts of enforcement of the contract 
as unfair labor practices controlling the time limi- 
tation. 


Labor Dispute Under Norris-LaGuardia Act. A 
U.S. court of appeals held* that picketing of a 


foreign-flag vessel in American waters did not 
represent a “labor dispute” within the meaning 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act because it was 
directed against the governmental policies of the 
shipowner’s nation as distinguished from the poli- 
cies and practices of the owner. 

Although affirming the decision of the district 
court, the court of appeals rejected the lower 
court’s application of the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
and refused to enjoin the picketing on the grounds 
that a Federal court lacked the jurisdiction to 
enjoin the commission of a maritime tort. 

When the SS Cleopatra, owned by a corporation 
organized under the laws of the United Arab 
Republic and bearing the flag of that nation, 
entered New York harbor on April 13, 1960, the 
Seafarers’ International Union began picketing 
near the ship with the purpose of inducing the 
International Longshoremen’s Association to re- 
fuse to unload her cargo. Both unions then 
picketed the ship and distributed pamphlets which 
bore the legend ‘“‘We Protest Nasser’s Blacklist of 
American Ships.” The Seafarers’ union main- 
tained that 125 American vessels, having contracts 
with the union covering 5,000 jobs, had been boy- 
cotted at U.A.R. ports because they had traded 
with Israel. 

The owners of the Cleopatra sought an injunction 
and damages in a Federal district court, alleging 
that the combination and conspiracy of the two 
unions had prevented the discharge and loading of 
cargo. The district court refused to issue the 
injunction on the grounds that this was a case 
involving a labor dispute within the meaning of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, thereby depriving the 
Federal court of jurisdiction to issue an injunction. 
The district court based its decision on the recent 
holding of the U.S. Supreme Court in the Panama 
case.* 

The U.S. court of appeals affirmed the district 
court’s denial of an injunction but did so on a 
different basis than application of the prohibitions 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. The court of appeals 


3 Khedivial Line v. Seafarers’ International Union (C.A. 2, May 4, 1960). 

3 Marine Cooks and Stewards v. Panama Steamship Company, Lid. (U.S. 
Sup. Ct., April 18, 1960). In this case, the U.S. Supreme Court held that a 
Federal district court was without jurisdiction under the provisions of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act to issne an injunction in a case involving the picketing 
of a foreign vessel by a domestic union. The union had protested the sub- 
standard working conditions under which the vessel’s crew had to work. 
The vessel in this case was foreign owned, foreign operated and there was no 
dispute between it; owner and crew. For a more detailed presentation of 
this case, see Monthly Labor Review, June 1960, pp. 625-626. 
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agreed that the facts in this case were in many 
ways similar to those in the Panama case. For 
example, both cases involved foreign-flag ships, 
with crews who were hired under contracts made 
outside the United States. In both cases there 
was no dispute between the crew and the ship’s 
owner. However, the court asserted, in the 
Panama case the picketing was directed against the 
activities of the owner-employer of the foreign- 
flag ship, while in the instant case the picketing 
was not a protest against the ship’s owner but 
against the policy of his government, the United 
Arab Republic, which was neither directly nor 
indirectly an owner of the ship. After distinguish- 
ing between the two cases, the court held that 
although the definition of a labor dispute in the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act was very broad, it was not 
broad enough to encompass picketing which was 
merely a protest against the policy of the govern- 
ment under whose laws the vessel’s owner was 
incorporated. 

The reason for the denial of an injunction in this 
case, the court continued, is older and more funda- 
mental than the Norris-LaGuardia Act, namely 
that the complaint did not state a claim which 
would establish jurisdiction of a Federal court to 
enjoin the commission of a maritime tort. 

The complaint, the court stated, contained three 
bases of Federal jurisdiction but all three failed to 
establish the existence of the requisite jurisdiction 
under which the court could issue the injunction. 
The complaint’s first claim, made under the anti- 
trust laws,‘ failed, according to the court, because 
the antitrust laws do not apply to possibly 
tortious activities by labor organizations unless 
such activities are shown to have or to be intended 


428 U.S.C. section 1337: ‘‘The district courts shall have original jurisdiction 
of any civil action or proceeding arising under any act of Congress regulating 
commerce or protecting trade and commerce against restraints and mo- 
nopolies.” 

§ Allen-Bradley Co. v. Local 8, International Brotherhoed of Electrical Workers 
325 U.S. 797; Apex Hosiery Co. v. Leader 310 U.S. 469; and Hunt y. Crumboch 
325 U.S. 821. 

¢ 28 U.S.C. section 1350: ‘“The district courts shal] have original jurisdiction 
of any civil action by an alien for a tort only, committed in violation of the 
law of nations or a treaty of the United States.”’ 

7 28 U.S.C. section 1333: ‘“The district court shall have original jurisdiction 
exclusive of the courts of the States, of: (1) Any civil case of admiralty or 
maritime jurisdiction, saving to suitors in all cases all other remedies to 
which they are otherwise entitled. 

* Romero v. International Terminal Operating Co., 358 U.S. 354. 

§ 28 U.S.C. section 1331 provides that “‘the district courts shall have original 
jurisdiction in all civil actions [arising] under the Constitution, laws, or 
treaties of the United States. . .” 

10 265 F. 2d 780. 

1 Local 761, International Union of Electrical Workers vy. NLRB (C.A. 
D.C., Apr. 18, 1960). 


to have an effect upon competition or prices and 
the complaint did not indicate any such effect.’ 

The complaint’s second basis for Federal 
jurisdiction was that the unions’ acts violated the 
law of nations. This basis failed, according to 
the court, because there was no showing in the 
complaint that the right of access to a foreign 
port is an unrestricted right under the law of 
nations. Moreover, the complaint did not indicate 
whether such right of access accrues to the foreign 
national or solely to his nation. 

The final basis for Federal jurisdiction as stated 
in the complaint was title 28 U.S.C. section 1333,’ 
which confers jurisdiction upon the Federal courts 
with respect to civil cases of admiralty or maritime 
jurisdiction. The court held that this section does 
not confer upon the Federal courts a broader scope 
of jurisdiction than that possessed by admiralty. 
The court based its reasoning on the Romero * 
case, which, in the court’s opinion, stood for the 
proposition that when a seaman brings a suit in 
a Federal court for personal injuries and “alleges 
only a substantial claim under the general mari- 
time law as distinguished from a Federal statute, 
he may only have such remedies as the maritime 
law affords.’’ Therefore, the court reasoned, the 
Federal court cannot provide a remedy which 
admiralty does not possess: the Federal courts 
cannot enjoin the commission of a maritime tort 
because admiralty cannot do so. Moreover, the 
court stated, jurisdiction to enjoin the commission 
of a maritime tort is not conferred upon Federal 
courts by virtue of title 28 section 1331. In so 
holding, the court rejected what it understood to 
be the Ninth Circuit’s holding in the Panama 
case," namely, that the Federal courts were 
granted the jurisdiction to enjoin the commission 
of a maritime tort by virtue of title 28 section 1331 
even though admiralty lacks this jurisdiction. 


Secondary Boycott, A U.S. court of appeals held ™ 
that a union violated the Labor-Management 
Relations Act in picketing a plant gate set aside 
by an employer for the employees of independent 
contractors, when such picketing had the objective 
of encouraging the employees of independent 
contractors to engage in concerted refusal to 
perform services and thereby force their employers 
to cease doing business with the primary employer. 

In order to perinit employees of the independent 
contractors free access to a General Electric Co. 
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plant in the event of a strike, the company 
erected at one of the plant’s five gates a sign 
bearing the following words: “Gate 3A for em- 
ployees of contractors—only—GE employees use 
other gates.” All independent contractors were 
instructed to enter and leave the GE premises 
only through gate 3A. When the union struck 
the plant in July 1958, it picketed all the plant 
gates including gate 3A. The National Labor 
Relations Board issued an order to the union to 
cease and desist from violation of section 
8(b)(4)(A) of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, whereupon the union petitioned the court 
of appeals to set the order aside. 

In upholding the Board’s order, the court 
distinguished between the Seafarers case,” relied 
upon by the union, and the present case. The 
court stated that in the Seafarers case the pickets 
clearly indicated that they were striking only the 
primary employer, and that there was no dispute 
with the secondary employer. Furthermore, the 
court asserted, the union in that case even dis- 
tributed literature publicizing the purpose of the 
strike and making it clear that there was no dispute 
with the secondary employer. Moreover, in the 
Seafarers case the primary employer’s ship was 


forced to berth in the secondary employer’s ship 
yard, so the union had little choice concerning 


the locale of its strike. However, in the instant 
case, the court maintained, there was a locale 
for picketing which need not have involved a 
secondary employer, and most, if not all, of the 
employees of the independent contractor refused 
to cross the picket line which was placed at gate 
3A. There was evidence that the pickets refused 
to permit some of the employees of the inde- 
pendent contractor to pick up their tools. The 
record also indicated that many of these employees 
were told by the pickets to “‘go on home.” 

The court accepted these findings of fact by the 
board and held that such activities were clearly a 
violation of the prohibitions against secondary 
boycotts found in section 8(b)(4)(A) of the 
LMRA. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Lump-Sum Vacation Allowance. The Supreme 
Court of New Jersey held™ that a claimant’s 


employment was terminated by his layoff, and 
that a lump-sum payment in lieu of 2 weeks’ 
accrued vacation did not act as an extension of 
employment to bar the recovery of unemployment 
compensation during a period of disability. 

The claimant was laid off by his employer and 
in accordance with the union contract was paid 
the equivalent of 2 weeks’ wages in accrued 
vacation pay. Seventeen days later the claimant, 
still unemployed, became disabled. Benefits were 
concededly due the claimant by reason of the 
nonwork-connected disability pursuant to the 
New Jersey unemployment compensation law if 
his employment were deemed terminated more 
than 2 weeks prior to the disability. Benefits 
would concededly have been owed the claimant by 
the employer’s private insurer were the employ- 
ment deemed to be terminated less than 2 weeks 
prior to the disablement. The issue then was 
whether the lump-sum payment had the effect of 
extending claimant’s employment. 

The decision of the Division of Employment 
Security was based on the union contract which 
allegedly provided that a worker who was laid 
off retained his employee status until the expira- 
tion of the period which the vacation pay would 
represent as wages. A superior court, in revers- 
ing, characterized the contract provision as merely 
describing a method of computation rather than 
as giving prospective substantive effect to the 
lump-sum payment. It pointed out that the 
vacation pay “amounted to deferred compensa- 
tion in lieu of wages earned in fact each week the 
employee works and payable at some later time 
. . .” and consequently could not operate “. . . 
to extend the period of employment beyond the 
date of separation.”” The Supreme Court accepted 
the superior court’s views and, in addition, based 
its holding upon what it deemed to be the legis- 
lative intent and policy of New Jersey’s unemploy- 
ment compensation law, which, it concluded, 
favored such construction. The court, however, 
pointed out that its holding might have been 
different if the layoff were not in fact a termination 
of employment, as it was determined to be in the 
instant case. 


12 Seafarers’ International Union v. NLFB, 265 F.2d 585, 590. 
8 Butler v. Bakelite Co., Division of Union Carbide Corp., NJ. Sup. Ct. 
No. A-67, Sept. Term 1959 (Apr. 4, 1960). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





May 3, 1960 


AcTING on instructions of the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, President George Meany warned the International 
Longshoremen’s Association that it faced a second expul- 
sion from the Federation unless it (1) withdrew a charter 
recently granted a local in the Dominican Republic; (2) 
removed from office Edward Donovan, the union’s regional 
director in the Great Lakes region and also a Chicago 
Teamster leader; and (3) took steps to eliminate anti- 
Negro discrimination in its New York locals. 

Disregarding Mr. Meany’s demand, the ILA on May 5 
signed a contract with steamship lines in the Dominican 
Republic for 7,000 longshoremen represented by its new 
affiliate, and on May i8 the ILA Executive Board, meeting 
in New Orleans, refused to withdraw the local’s charter, 
pending further discussions with Mr. Meany. The board, 
however, complied with the demand for the ouster of 
Donovan. (See also p.738 of this issue.) 


May 4 


Secretary or Lasor James P. Mitcue.wu issued the 
first minimum wage determination for the tires and related 
products industry under the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act. The prevailing minimum rate in the industry 
was found to be $1.77 an hour for journeymen. The 
determination will apply to Government supply contracts 
of $10,000 or more negotiated on or after June 3, 1960. 


May 6 


Tue U.S. Court of Appeals in Chicago ruled that an 
employer association had the right to bring an action under 
section 302(e) of the Taft-Hartley Act for misuse of a 
welfare fund contributed by association members for the 
benefit of their employees. The court pointed out that 
“Employers who are . . . charged with statutory duties 
and who may be subject to criminal penalties for viola- 
tions [of the act] have sufficient interest in the legality of 
{such] funds to invoke the remedy provided . . . for al- 
leged violations of the section.”” The case was Employing 
Plasterers’ Association of Chicago v. Local 5, Operative 
Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International Association. 


Tue Seararers’ INTERNATIONAL UNION ended 4 weeks of 
picketing the United Arab Republic ship Cleopatra (see 
Chron. item for Apr. 23, 1960, MLR, June 1960) after the 
U.S. State Department, which had discussed the matter 


with AFL-CIO officials, announced that it would intensify 
its efforts to protect American ships and seamen from dis- 
crimination by Arab countries which have been black- 
listing U.S. ships that visit Israeli ports. Three 
days later, Arab labor unions halted their counterboycott 
of American ships in Arab ports. 

On May 16, the Seafarers recalled their pickets from 
“flag of convenience” ships in various Great Lakes ports, 
in response to requests from several members of Congress 
and other Government officials and from the Governors 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


Two unrons—the United Papermakers and Paperworkers 
and the Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers—reached a l-year agreement with the Pacific 
Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers, cover- 
ing approximately 20,000 workers in Washington, Oregon, 
and California. The pact included a general 3.5-percent 
wage increase effective June 1. (See also p. 736 of this 
issue.) 


Tue U.S. Court of Appeals in New York City, reversing a 
National Labor Relations Board decision, held that an 
employer and a union could conclude and maintain a 
union-security contract requiring union members to re- 
main members “in good standing” as a condition of 
employment, when the union’s constitution and bylaws 
set up requirements in addition to the payment of initia- 
tion fees and dues for remaining in good standing. The 
court found that Congress had not intended to require 
unions desiring lawful security contracts to eliminate from 
their constitutions, or disclaim the enforcement of, obliga- 
tions other than payment of fees and dues. However, 
since it was shown that the contract had had an actual co- 
ercive effect on the employees, the court upheld the 
Board’s order requiring dues reimbursement. The case 
was NLRB vy. Revere Metal Art Co. 


May 12 


Tue BrorserHoop or EvLectricaL WoRKERS signed a 
3-year contract with the Western Electric Co. plant at 
Omaha, Neb., a Bell system affiliate, providing for wage 
increases of $2 to $4.80 a week for about 3,500 employees. 
Other provisions, patterned on those negotiated by North- 
western Bell and the Communications Workers last month 
(see Chron. item for Apr. 30, 1960, MLR, June 1960), 
included wage reopeners in May 1961 and 1962, a company- 
paid medical program with maximum benefits of $15,000 
per person, a larger life insurance policy, and revised 
pension benefits. 


U.S. District Court Jupce F. Dickinson Letts accepted 
the resignation of Daniel B. Maher as a Teamster monitor 
and swore in William Bufalino, a Detroit lawyer and 
Teamster leader, to succeed him as the union’s repre- 
sentative on the board of monitors. (See Chron. item for 
Apr. 1, 1960, MLR, June 1960 and p. 740 of this issue.) 
Earlier court actions on the Teamsters (on May 2) were 
the appellate court’s indefinite postponement of President 
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James R. Hoffa’s trial on charges of misuse of union funds 
and Judge Letts’ denial of a motion by the dissident Team- 
ster group to replace Godfrey P. Schmidt as their counsel 
because they disagreed with his ‘“‘get-Hoffa-first”’ tactics 
(see Chron. item for Mar. 30, 1960, MLR, May 1960). 


May 20 


Tue Teamsters announced that Montgomery Ward & Co. 
had consented to reopen the present 5-year contract (see 
Chron. item for June 11, 1958, MLR, Aug. 1958) and 
agreed to a 3-cent-an-hour wage increase for about 11,000 
employees and 19 to 24 cents for an additional 9,000 
workers, effective June 1. 


PresipENT EISENHOWER created an Emergency Board, 
under the Railway Labor Act, to investigate a dispute 
between the Transport Workers Union and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. over a new contract for the company’s 
maintenance employees. 

On May 23, the President established a similar body to 
consider a wage dispute between the Switchmen’s Union 
and members of the Western Carriers’ Conference Com- 
mittee. 


Tue U.S. Court of Appeals in New York City overruled 
an NLRB decision that the New York Daily News and the 
Wall Street Journal had maintained an illegal union-shop 
agreement with the International Typographical Union. 
The court held, following Honoluiu Star Bulletin v. NLRB 
(see Chron. item for Nov. 25, 1959, MLR, Jan. 1960), 
that the contract “contained no explicit illegal union 
security clause and did not purport to incorporate illegal 
provisions of the [union’s] General Laws, but only those 
which were ‘not in conflict . . with Federal or State 
law.’”’ (See Chron. item for Jan. 2, 1959, MLR, Mar. 
1959.) The present case was NLRB v. News Syndicate Co, 


May 23 


Tue Eastman Konak Co. announced a 5-percent pay raise 
for 36,000 hourly rated and salaried employees in Roch- 


ester, N.Y., and sales and other personnel in stores and 
laboratories throughout the country, effective June 13. 
The employees are not organized. 


May 24 


Secretary or Lasor James P. MircHeLt announced the 
issuance of a new joint instruction agreed upon by the 
United States and Mexico, pursuant to the Migrant Labor 
Agreement with Mexico, adding safety requirements, 
effective immediately, for short-distance transportation 
of Mexican farm workers by their U.S. employers. The 
instruction supplements one issued in 1956 for long-dis- 
tance transportation of Mexican nationals. (See chron. 
item for July 30, 1958, MLR, Sept. 1958.) 


May 26 


Tue Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. signed 
a 3-year contract with the independent Peninsular Ship- 
building Association. The new agreement provided for a 
5-percent pay increase retroactive to May 23, a 3-percent 
raise next year, and a wage reopener in 1962, for about 
14,000 workers. (See also p. 735 of this issue.) 


May 27 


ONE THOUSAND REPRESENTATIVES of Negro unionists 
throughout the country, assembled in Detroit for a 3-day 
convention, founded the Negro American Labor Council. 
The convention call summed up the council’s approach 
thusly: ““‘We resent Jim Crow locals; we deplore the freeze- 
out against Negroes in labor apprenticeship and training 
programs [and] the lack of upgrading and promotional 
opportunities for Negroes; we repudiate the lockout 
against the Negroes by some unions; we, above all, reject 
‘tokenism,’ that thin veneer of acceptance masquerading 
as democracy.” The new organization, President A. 
Philip Randolph said, will not engage in collective bargain- 
ing, will be “‘pro-Negro but not antiwhite,” and will have 
no color bar in its constitution. It will enroll members of 
any labor groups except Communists. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations 





SEVERAL KEY AGREEMENTS were reached during 
May and early June. An arbitration board on 
June 3 awarded pay increases to 37,000 members 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and the following day, the Railway Conductors 
union and the Nation’s Class I railroads agreed 
upon a similar increase. Agreements covering 
employees of Western Union Telegraph Co. and 
the West Coast pulp and paper industry were also 
signed. Negotiations involving major West Coast 
and southwestern aircraft producers and the 
Machinists and the Automobile Workers showed 
no progress during May. On June 5, however, 
the UAW and North American Aviation, Inc., 
announced agreement on a 2-year contract for 
24,000 workers. On the other hand, on June 6, 
the Machinists struck the Convair division of 
General Dynamics Corp.’s operations at four 
Atlas intercontinental ballistic missile bases. 


Wages and Collective Bargaining 


Railroads. OnJune 3, asix-man arbitration board 
awarded a 4-percent wage increase in two steps for 
about 37,000 members of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers (Ind.).!_ The binding 
award—which was the basis for a similar agree- 
ment reached on the following day by the carriers 
and the 17,000-member Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and Brakemen (Ind.)—called for a 2- 
percent raise effective July 1, 1960, and the 
balance on March 1, 1961. The existing 17-cent- 
an-hour cost-of-living allowance was incorporated 
into base rates and the escalator clause was dis- 
continued. Under the ruling, all fringe benefits 
in effect under the earlier agreement will remain 
in force. The railroads had sought a wage cut 
of 15 cents an hour, while the union had initialiy 
demanded a 12-percent raise. 

New wage pacts with three other operating 
unions—the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, the Switchmen’s Union, and the 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen—were ex- 
pected to follow the terms of the BLE contract. 
At press time, the emergency board investigating 
the wage dispute between the carriers and 11 non- 
operating rail unions had not yet reported. The 
arbitration hearings, which began in early April, 
were on wages only. Negotiations over work 
rules have been conducted on an individual road 
basis but are expected to be shifted to a national 
level. 


Aircraft. A contract at North American Aviation, 
Inc., ratified by union members on June 5 at plants 
in Los Angeles, Columbus, and Neosho (Mo.), 
provided for no change in wage rates during the 
first contract year, but called for extended layoff 
benefits, a revised pension plan, liberalized in- 
surance coverage, and continuation of the cost- 
of-living escalator clause. A 7-cent-an-hour raise 
is scheduled for May 28, 1961. 


Other Manufacturing. A 5-percent pay raise, 
effective May 23, for 14,500 employees of the New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. was 
agreed upon May 26 by the company and the 
independent Peninsular Shipbuilders Association. 
The 3-year contract also called for an additional 
increase of 3 percent in 1961 and a wage reopener 
in 1962. The 1960 adjustment brought the first- 
class mechanics’ rate to $2.80 an hour. Negotia- 
tions had been conducted under a 1959 wage 
reopener clause of a 1956 contract, originally 
scheduled to expire in September 1960. The most 
recent wage increase under this contract was a 
4-percent deferred raise that went into effect in 
September 1958. 

A 6-cent-an-hour pay raise and additional in- 
creases for skilled workers were agreed upon by 
the Phileo Corp. and the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers for about 
5,000 workers at three plants in Philadelphia. The 
l-year contract, ratified by union members on 
April 30, 1960, also provided improved hospital- 
ization and vacation benefits. According to the 
union, the additional wage increases for skilled 
workers—to bring their rates more in line with 
area pay scales—will amount to 11 cents an hour, 
5 cents in August and the remainder in November. 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 
1 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1960, pp. 517-518. 
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An agreement covering about 20,000 paper mill 
workers in Oregon, Washington, and California 
was reached on May 6 by the Pacific Coast Associ- 
ation of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers and two 
unions—the Pulp and Sulphite Workers and the 
United Papermakers and Paperworkers. The 
contract called for a 3.5-percent general wage 
increase with an additional 2 cents for women and 
5 cents for journeymen classifications effective 
June 1, 1960; full payment for health and welfare 
programs by the employers (they previously con- 
tributed 90 percent of premiums); and supple- 
mental jury-duty pay. The wage increases, rang- 
ing from 7.5 to 17.0 cents an hour, brought the 
hourly base rates to $2.195 for men and $1.885 for 
women. According to union officials, the 1-year 
package settlement would amount to about 12.5 
cents an hour. Deferred pay raises of 4 percent 
are scheduled for 1960 in other major sections of 
the pulp and paperboard industry. 

Liberalization of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.’s disability pay and group accident and 
health insurance plans was announced by the com- 
pany on May 4, 1960. Under the health plan— 
the cost of which is shared by the company and 
eligible employees—the maximum duration of 
benefits was extended to 26 weeks, from 13 weeks. 
The company’s disability payment plan—paid for 
entirely by the company—was changed to provide 
sick pay up to 6 months (an increase of 3 months 
over the previous provision) and the 2-day waiting 
period for benefits was eliminated. The disability 
plan covers all wage-roll employees with at least 
1 year’s service. 

Two-year contracts providing an 8-cent-an-hour 
pay raise and additional increases for job classifi- 
cations were agreed upon in early May by Merck 
and Co., Inc., and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union. The settlements 
affected about 2,750 employees at the Rahway, 
N.J. plant, and three plants in Pennsylvania. 
Fringe benefit improvements included a ninth paid 
holiday (Friday after Thanksgiving) and improved 
medical benefits. A wage reopener is scheduled 
for the second contract year. 

A pay raise of about 5 percent for approximately 
36,000 hourly rated and salaried employees of 
Eastman Kodak Co. was announced by the com- 
' pany on May 23, 1960. The increase—affecting 
employees in Rochester, N.Y., and sales and other 


personnel in stores and laboratories throughout 
the Nation—was to become effective June 13. 
The most recent general increase, also around 5 
percent, was in January 1959. Employees at 
Eastman Kodak are not organized. 

Four-year contracts were negotiated in May for 
7,000 members of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers employed in the New York City area by 
members of three groups—the Infant and Juvenile 
Manufacturers Association, the Uniform Manu- 
facturers Association, and the Washable Suits, 
Novelties and Sportswear Contractors Association. 
Most workers received an across-the-board 
raise of 10 cents an hour, while cutters, markers, 
and spreaders received $5 a week. Adjustments 
in minimum rates were also made. It was the 
first general pay increase for these workers since 
1956. 

A contract establishing a pension plan, but no 
pay raise in the first contract year, was agreed 
upon in early May by six locals of the United Brick 
and Clay Workers and Chicago brick manufac- 
turers. An unusual feature of the pension fund 
was its method of financing, under which each 
firm will pay 20 cents into the fund for every 1,000 
bricks sold. Industry sources estimated that 250 
to 300 million bricks are sold annually in the 
Chicago area. A 6-cent-an-hour pay raise was 
scheduled for the second contract year. 


Communications. Two-year contracts, providing 
a 21-cent-an-hour package increase, were tenta- 
tively agreed to June 1, 1960, by the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. and two unions—the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union and the independent 
American Communications Association. The con- 
tracts affect a total of about 35,000 workers; 
5,000 workers represented by the independent 
union in the New York City area ratified the 
contract on the day of settlement, while members 
of the CTU were to vote on their contract by 
mail. Both agreements called for a 10-cent-an- 
hour pay raise effective immediately, and a 5-cent 
raise in January 1961, except for walking and 
bicycle messengers, who were to receive only 5 
cents, effective June 1. In addition to the general 
wage increases, classification adjustments were 
made, which, according to the CTU, would average 
about 3 cents an hour. The balance of the 
package included 4 weeks’ vacation after 25 in- 
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stead of 30 years’ service, a company-paid hospi- 
talization and medical plan, and liberalized group 
life insurance. 

Two contracts similar to the one reached earlier 
between Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and the 
Communications Workers of America’? were 
agreed upon by the same union for the traffic and 
toll departments of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
The latest contracts, affecting a total of about 
8,200 workers, provided wage increases ranging 
from $1.50 to $2.50 a week, effective May 1, 1960, 
for local traffic department employees, and July 
31, 1960, for the toll department. (The latter 
contract was not scheduled to expire until July 
30, 1960.) The same pension, vacation, and 
health and welfare benefit improvements (in- 
cluding the addition of a ‘catastrophic’ medical 
policy) were made as at Northwestern. 


Construction. Pay raises totaling 33 cents an hour 
over a 2-year period were agreed upon for 38,000 
carpenters in Cook, Du Page, and Lake counties, 
Ill., employed by some 200 commercial construc- 
tion firms. The raises consist of a 16-cent increase 
effective June 1, 1960, and an additional 17 cents 
a year later. Carpenter’s pay by the latter date 
will be $4.08. 

Similar package agreements— valued between 
31 and 33 cents an hour over 2 years—were agreed 
upon by other building trades in the Chicago 
area. An agreement with the Plumbers will raise 
pay rates for about 6,800 members by 25 cents an 
hour: 10 cents on June 1, 1960, and 15 cents on 
June 1, 1961; the journeymen’s rate on this date 
will be $4.20 an hour. An additional 6 cents an 
hour will also be paid by employers into the union’s 
welfare fund. In an attempt to offset increased 
costs, the union agreed to eliminate coffee breaks 
and paid travel time. A Sheet Metal Workers’ 
agreement, affecting about 5,000 employees of 
three contracting associations, increased scales by 
15 cents an hour on June 1 of both 1960 and 1961; 
beginning December 1, 1960, employers will pay 
an additional 2% cents an hour into the union’s 
welfare fund. By June 1961, the sheet-metal 
scale will be $4.25 an hour. 

In a seven-county area of Michigan, a 2-year 
contract for 16,000 carpenters will increase wage 
“3See Monthly Labor Review, June 190, p. 632. 


scales by 20 cents an hour—8 cents in May 1960 
and 12 cents in May 1961, when the journeymen’s 
rate will become $3.75 an hour. This settlement 
also provided for an increase from 3 to 4 percent 
of payroll in employers’ contributions to the 
union’s pension fund. 


Escalation. Automatic cost-of-living increases, 
amounting to either 1 or 2 cents an hour, were put 
into effect in late May and early June for more 
than 1 million workers, as a result of an April 
Consumer Price Index of 126.2 (1947-49=100). 
Allowances for about 975,000 workers employed 
in the automobile, farm equipment, and related 
industries increased 2 cents an hour. Among 
the major firms affected were General Motors, 
Ford, Chrysler, American Motors, Allis-Chalmers, 
Caterpillar Tractor, Deere and Co., and Inter- 
national Harvester. 

Of the remaining workers (about 150,000), the 
largest group was employed at the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., where escalator clauses provided 
adjustments of either 1 cent an hour or 0.5 percent. 


Longshoring. Use of a $1}-million mechanization 
fund, established under a contract negotiated in 
July 1959 between the Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion and the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, was tentatively decided 
upon by members of the ILWU in early May. 
(The contract provided for the union to decide on 
how the fund was to be allocated.) The union will 
attempt to stabilize average earnings at the rate 
of 35 hours a week for the approximately 17,000- 
man work force. Money in the fund will be used 
to shift workers from labor-surplus areas to 
those where work is available. Other measures 
approved by union delegates would encourage 
early retirement and provide supplemental wages 
to those working fewer than 35 hours a week. 
Since the funds will presumably not be adequate 
to pay supplemental wages in full, the union was 
expected to demand additional amounts under a 
forthcoming contract reopener. . 


Entertainment. A shutdown of the League of New 
York (City) Theatres began on June 1, 1960, after 
negotiations with the Actors’ Equity Association 
failed to produce new contract terms. Reportedly 
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at issue was the union’s demand for pensions * and 
for pay increases and welfare benefits. The union 
had called out the cast of one Broadway play on 
June 1, and the producers cancelled all Broadway 
shows the following day—declaring it considered 
a strike against one producer to be a strike against 
all. About 1,000 actors as well as 4,000 techni- 
cians were idled. The shutdown did not affect 
off-Broadway productions since they operate under 
another contract with the union. It was the first 
work stoppage involving the union and New York 
theatre owners since 1919. 

Meanwhile, on the West Coast, the Writers 
Guild continued its strike against the Association 
of Motion Picture Producers and the Alliance of 
Television Producers, in effect since January 1960.‘ 
At issue was the union’s demand for a portion of 
income from movies sold or leased to television— 
the same issue that resulted in the strike by the 
Screen Actors Guild, which had been settled by a 
compromise agreement in April.® 


Union Developments 


Meetings and Conventions. The agenda at the 
quarterly meeting of the AFL-CIO Executive 


Council centered mainly on automation and organ- 
izing, housing, and compliance of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association with terms of its pro- 
visional admittance to the AFL-CIO last No- 
vember.*® 

On the first point, the Council voted to establish 
a special committee to work out a plan to attract 
technicians, engineers, and other white-collar em- 
ployees to union membership. AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany reported that the Federation’s 
industrial membership had declined by 800,000 
over the past 5 years because of a reduction in 
jobs in the mass-production industries such as 
automobiles and steel. On the other hand, union 
membership in construction, retailing, services, 
and other industries not directly related to goods 
production had increased by 1,700,000. These 
are industries predominantly organized by former 
AFLunions. To facilitate the organizing program 
the Council renewed its efforts to mitigate jurisdic- 
tional conflicts that have precluded extensive joint 
organizing campaigns by reactivating a 10-man 
committee to promote better relations between 
the building trades and industrial unions. 


To stimulate housing investment, the Council 
authorized a committee to study a plan to promote 
the investment of union-administered health and 
welfare funds in home mortgages. Mr. Meany 
said such investments would help alleviate the 
housing shortage, provide employment for build- 
ing trades workers, and exert a downward pressure 
on interest rates. The Federation president cited 
as a good example the Ladies Garment Workers’ 
and the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers’ in- 
vestments in housing projects. He emphasized 
the plan does not involve creation of a central 
financial pool, but rather the establishment of an 
agency to assist unions to channel their funds into 
this field. The committee was to report its find- 
ings to the August meeting of the Council. 

The Council officially warned the International 
Longshoremen’s Association that it faced dismissal 
from the AFL-CIO unless it complied with Fed- 
eration policies and directives. Dissatisfaction 
with the ILA had arisen over the union’s failure 
to cancel a charter it had issued to a union in the 
Dominican Republic. The AFL-CIO has had a 
longstanding policy of refusing to deal with unions 
it considers under the domination of dictatorial 
regimes. The Council censured the ILA for its 
alleged racial discrimination practices in New 
York City and also called for the removal of 
Edward Donovan as the ILA’s Great Lakes re- 
gional director. (Mr. Donovan is also president 
of a Chicago local of the Teamsters union.) 

The ILA’s executive board later in May voted 
unanimously to retain its Dominican charter, 
pending a meeting with Mr. Meany on this issue. 
Captain William V. Bradley, president of the dock 
union, said the ILA wanted to stay in the AFL- 
CIO but that organizing “is our business and our 
problem . . . and [we] will fight to the bitter end 
for our rights.”” The executive board reportedly 
voted to dismiss Mr. Donovan, and Captain 
Bradley called upon members to report any com- 
plaints on racial discrimination. Following the 
meeting with Mr. Meany, it was agreed that the 
ILA president would furnish details on the com- 
position of firms with which the union has con- 
tractual relations in the Dominican Republic. 


3 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1960, p. 633. 
4 See Monthly Labor Review, March 1960, p. 299. 
4 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1960, p. 632. 
* See Monthly Labor Review, January 1960, p. 68. 
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Mr. Meany said he would discuss the situation 
further with ILA officials about the first of August, 
and that he would submit a recommendation on 
this matter to the next AFL-CIO Council meeting. 

A Negro American Labor Council, aimed at 
more vigorous enforcement of racial discrimina- 
tion bans in the AFL-CIO, was established at a 
3-day convention in Detroit, May 27-29, 1960. 
Attending delegates, numbering about 1,000, 
approved a program calling for a “civil rights 
revolution in labor,” including the removal of all 
union color bars to membership or job progress, 
reform of apprenticeship systems, elimination of 
racially segregated unions, and greater participa- 
tion by Negroes at all levels of labor from clerical 
staffs to top policymaking positions. A. Philip 
Randolph, president of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters and the only Negro vice president 
of the AFL-CIO, was named president of the 
council. “He emphasized the purpose of the group 
was to achieve a better understanding with labor 
as a whole and that it would not engage in collec- 
tive bargaining or attempt to usurp the function 
of established unions. 

Competition from Japanese fabrics and finished 
garments was the major issue before delegates 


attending the biennial convention of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, May 30- 
June 3, 1960. Delegates voted unanimously to 
use strikes, boycotts, and other measures in order 
to curb “sweatshop” imports, saying they repre- 
sented a real threat to the union’s economic sur- 


vival. The shift in policy from the union’s 
traditional support of a liberal trade policy was 
taken despite assurances by Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell that the union’s pressure had 
already prompted the Government to reappraise 
the situation. ACWA President Jacob S. Potof- 
sky contended, however, that the union had done 
all it could toward seeking relief through ad- 
ministrative or legislative action and that “the 
only power we can really depend on is the power 
that lies in our own hands.” The resolution 
adopted by delegates authorized union leaders to 
act against any imports considered injurious to 
domestic jobs and pay standards. Mr. Potofsky 
also mentioned Hong Kong, Spain, Okinawa, 


7 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1960, pp. 515-516. 
* See Monthly Labor Review, May 1960, p. 515. 


Taiwan, the Philippines, and Jamaica as prospec- 
tive threats to American textile and clothing 
industries. The union was scheduled to meet 
with industry executives on June 8, 1960, to plan 
joint strategy. 

Nomination of officers and constitutional re- 
visions dominated the convention news of the 
Masters, Mates and Pilots union in Galveston, 
Tex. The constitution was changed to give locals 
expanded voice in the operation of the inter- 
national. Previously, the international had op- 
erated under an executive committee consisting 
of the international president, the secretary- 
treasurer, and eight district vice presidents, 
elected at conventions. This structure was re- 
placed by a board of directors composed of the 
president and secretary-treasurer and the execu- 
tive officers of the 47 locals. Other constitutional 
changes were made to conform with the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure (Landrum- 
Griffin) Act. In addition, the office of president 
was made a full-time paid post. The incumbent, 
Robert E. Durkin, declined nomination for re- 
election. Five men were nominated, and the 
election was to be held by mail referendum begin- 
ning in late July. 

Efforts to unite the AFL and CIO State labor 
bodies in New Jersey were stalemated as the two 
groups failed to reach agreement prior to a con- 
vention scheduled for May 19, 1960. At issue 
was the allotment of posts in the merged organi- 
zation. The convention—which was ordered by 
AFL-CIO President George Meany last March 7— 
was subsequently postponed indefinitely by Mr. 
Meany. At the same time, the Federation Presi- 
dent said he would also delay “until my further 
order and direction” the effective dates for the 
revocation of the charters of the two State bodies. 


Other Union Activities. Plans for a multiunion 
organizing campaign aimed at 87 plants in the 
Philadelphia area were announced by IUE Presi- 
dent James B. Carey in mid-May. The campaign, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Department as part of its revitalization program,*® 
was to be jointly conducted by four IUD affili- 
ates—the Automobile Workers, the Steelworkers, 
Machinists, and Electrical Workers (IUE), whose 
organizing resources are being pooled. The pro- 
gram was developed as an experiment in reducing 
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jurisdictional conflict in organizing. Plants for 
which more than one union asserted a claim will 
be excluded from the campaign. 

The legal merry-go-round of the Teamsters 
union and its board of monitors took another spin 
during May. On May 12, 1960, Judge F. Dickin- 
son Letts approved the appointment of William E. 
Bufalino as a member of the board to replace 
Teamster representative Daniel B. Maher, who 
had resigned in April because of ill health. Mr. 
Bufalino—who had been accused by the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field of partnership with 
criminal elements in the jukebox business—said 
he would press for an early convention of the 
union in an attempt to dissolve the monitor board. 

On June 2, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia stayed the removal of Moni- 
tor Lawrence T. Smith, who had been dismissed 
by Judge Letts in March. The appellate court 
ruled that Judge Letts’ procedure in dismissing 
Smith was improper, stating that the judge should 
have first issued a show of cause order to Mr. 
Smith, and then given him a hearing. Judge Letts 
has not indicated whether he will follow the pro- 


*See Monthly Labor Review, May 1960, p. 514. 


cedure suggested by the appellate tribunal, or 
permit Smith to retain the monitor seat. 


Other Developments. In one of the first enforce- 
ments of the secondary boycott sanctions of the 
LMRDA, the National Labor Relations Board 
ordered the Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union to cease picketing a construction 
project to force the employer to stop doing busi- 
ness with nonunion subcontractors. Although the 
general contractor had proposed to provide union 
help for the subcontractor, the union had refused 
to withdraw the pickets until the nonunion firm 
either signed a union contract or the contractors’ 
association agreed to ban the firm on all its 
building projects. 

Guy L. Brown, president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers announced in May that he 
would retire July 31, 1960. He said the next 
union convention was scheduled for 1962 and 
“that is too long for me to stay on the job, as 
I cannot perform the duties of grand chief engineer 
in the manner I believe they ought to be handled.” 
Mr. Brown will be 67 years old in August. Roy E. 
Davidson, who has been assistant chief for 7 years, 
was to succeed Mr. Brown. 
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Eprror’s Note.—Listing of a publication in this 
section is for record and reference only and does 
not constitute an endorsement of point of view 
or advocacy of use. 


Special Reviews 


The CIO Challenge to the AFL: A History of the 
American Labor Movement, 1935-1941. By 
Walter Galenson. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 1960. 732pp. $9.75. 

This is the first general volume in the series on 

American labor-management history in recent 

decades issued under the auspices of the Harvard 

University research project. It has been preceded 

by Joseph Goldberg’s specialized study of The 

Maritime Story, and will be followed by a second 

general volume covering the half dozen years prior 

to the emergence of the Congress of Industrial 

Organizations, and by a presently indeterminate 

number of particular union and industry studies. 

Professor Galenson covers the period from 1935 
to 1941—the emergence of the CIO to the time 
when, even to its enemies, this new organization 
seemed assured of a fixed place in the American 
labor movement. The first, and lengthiest, chapter 
is an account of the rise of the CIO from a simple 
committee of union officials within the American 

Federation of Labor to a full-fledged rival of the 

older organization. The clash of different organiz- 

ing theories and tactics, of ideologies, and of per- 
sonalities between the AFL and the CIO are set 
forth in sufficient detail to give the flavor of the 
era, but yet succinctly enough to avoid losing 
all but the specialist reader in a maze. Nor are 
the differences within the AFL and the CIO 
neglected, for neither of these organizations was 
monolithic internally vis-a-vis the other, either in 
response to the CIO challenge or in their approach 
to the question of finding a peaceful solution to 
their conflict. On the whole, this opening chapter 


provides an excellent picture of a momentous 
period in labor history. 

In the area of the unity negotiations, Galenson 
specifically declines to assess blame for their col- 
lapse but, despite the disclaimer, seems inclined 
to lay a larger share of the fault on John L. Lewis. 
Interestingly enough, Philip Taft, in The A. F. of 
L. From the Death of Gompers to the Merger, from 
his privileged access to the AFL files, lays the 
lion’s share of the blame on William Green. 
Clearly, both sides had their share of powerful 
figures who were willing to continue to fight. 
Lewis knew well his old colleagues in the AFL and 
put little faith in “general’’ concessions regarding 
industrial unionism, for even after the momentous 
recognition of the CIO by United States Steel, the 
AFL was still offering AFL-minded steelworkers 
only organization along craft lines. On the other 
side, craft organizations which saw in the existence 
of industrial unionism only their own demise were 
hardly to be blamed for not adopting an attitude 
of sweet reasonableness. Yet out of all this strife 
emerged a new vigor in organizing by the AFL 
unions; and some who battled the CIO on behalf 
of “craft’’ became later more industrial than craft 
in composition—the International Association of 
Machinists, for example. 

This first chapter on the general conflict is 
followed by 17 chapters, each devoted to a partic- 
ular industry. Here the treatment is very uneven 
both as to scope and quality. The sections on 
steel and automobiles are probably the best. 
They are well integrated, well written, and sustain 
the high quality of the opening chapter. Probably 
the poorest job is done on the building trades and 
railroad unionism. The author’s dilemma is 
apparent. Something had to be said of these 
important areas of the labor movement, but to 
bring these sections up to the quality of the steel 
and automobile chapters would have, in view of 
the multiplicity and complexity of the union 
picture in building and railroading, required an 
enormous effort and a much larger volume. It 
might well have been wiser to have omitted these 
entirely and allocated their stories to a later 
specialized volume. 

Inevitably in a volume of this range and detail, 
every reviewer can find items of disagreement. 
For example, the death of Andrew Furuseth did 
not end the International Seamen’s Union’s 
capacity for leadership; it had been dead long 
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since. Similarly, the references to the “idealism” 
of Dan Tobin are not impressive; no adequate 
study of his union exists, and the same is true 
of this complex and contradictory union leader 
who, though an immigrant himself, opposed 
immigration. 

In sum: an excellent volume on the general 
scene and on the larger industrial areas of the 
AFL-CIO conflict; least satisfactory when most 
remote from these areas; but in any event, a 
volume which belongs on the bookshelf of everyone 
interested in the history of the labor movement. 


—Hersert J. LAHNE 


Division of Research and Statistics 
Bureau of Labor-Management Reports 


Trade Union Development and Industrial Relations 
in the British West Indies. By William H. 
Knowles. Berkeley, Calif., University of 
California Press, 1959. 214 pp.,_bibli- 
ography. $5. 

This is an extremely provocative and quite 
readable book, containing much of value but also 
leaving much to be desired. It begins with a 
detailed analysis of the cultural and economic 


background of the British West Indies (BWI). 
The historical context of slavery, colonialism, and 
estate agriculture is not conducive to business 
unionism, but is conducive to nationalism and fer- 


vent political activity. Organizations called “un- 
ions” first appeared during the riots of the 1930’s 
and have since grown, because of such diverse 
factors as governmental encouragement, wartime 
labor shortages, contact with American personnel 
policies, and lack of employer resistance. Yet, 
fundamental economic and cultural factors have 
limited the degree of unionization: the predomi- 
nance of domestic service and agricultural jobs, 
the large pool of unemployed, the wide prevalence 
of loosely defined employment relationships, and 
the strong reliance which workers place on super- 
stition and black magic. Many unions are formed 
for purely political purposes and most are deeply 
involved in politics. Traditional union goals are 
sacrificed to overinvolvement in nationalism and 
sweeping demands for economic development. 
Most union leaders are viewed as political oppor- 
tunists, with university-educated, middle-class 
nationalists often losing out to lower middle-class 
“demagogues.”” Knowles regards both of these 


competing elements as unsatisfactory (although of 
the two he favors the former), but sees hope in the 
moderate rise of job-conscious unionism among 
mining, manufacturing, and waterfront workers. 
Such is the basic picture painted by Knowles on 
the basis of interviews in 1953-54 and considerable 
library research. 

Compared with other recent studies of industrial 
relations in underdeveloped areas, Knowles has 
remarkably little to say about management, man- 
agement approaches to unions, or even collective 
bargaining relationships. Primarily, this is a 
book on union leadership, evaluated from the 
narrow perspective of job-conscious unionism, 
traditional to the United States. From this 
perspective, he does an excellent job. There are 
simple, objective standards (emphasis on collec- 
tively bargained gains, grievance handling, and 
abstinence from politics) by which to normatively 
distinguish appropriate trade union behavior 
from the improper. By these standards, most 
union leaders in the BWI are judged as wrong, and 
American, British, and ICFTU representatives 
who proselytize them toward the path of job- 
oriented unionism are right. He may be correct, 
but I am not convinced from the materials he 
presents, for he fails to make the necessary distinc- 
tion between manipulation of unions for political 
ends contrary to worker interests and the use of 
politics to obtain worker ends.' The BWI em- 
phasis on political unionism? is potentially in 
the best interest of the majority of the workers, 
i.e., those in domestic service and agriculture. 
And probably, job-oriented unionism is ill-fitted 
to meet the needs of such workers, just as it has 
proved to be in the United States. 

Inherent in Knowles’ analysis (sometimes ex- 
plicit, sometimes not) are the following proposi- 
tions concerning job-conscious unionism: (1) It 
is the only viable form of trade unionism; (2) it 


1In many of his illustrations, it is not possible to distinguish these sharply 
differing possibilities. Closely related here are his strong doubts concerning 
the integrity of most BWI union leaders. If employers cannot be effectively 
fought by “‘traditional’’ American methods of collective bargaining, the 
most successful, pragmatic solution may be to bypass them by political 
action. If so, such action is surely democratic if judged by the standard of 
leadership responsiveness to rank-and-file desires and worker-vested interest, 
providing the leaders are honorable men. Knowles in effect maintains that 
most of the BWI union leaders are not honorable, and he may be correct. 

2 Knowles concludes that “labor protest in the BWI has expressed itself 
in two ways.”” The first is “blind, emotional, and irrational . . .”” whereas 
the second is “traditional job-oriented”’ unionism. This appears to be a 
false dichotomy. Viewed solely on the basis of the materials he presents, 
the predominant expression is political unionism, with union leaders pur- 
portedly attempting to better worker welfare via the political arena. 
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is the only form which can adequately serve the 
interests of its constituents; (3) it is the only form 
which can be ‘‘democratic;’’ (4) it is the only form 
consistent with political stability; and (5) following 
from 4, it is the only form consistent with economic 
development. These are provocative hypotheses. 
Yet they do not seem to be conclusions openly 
arrived at, through objective investigation. 
Rather, they appear to stem from a priori bias 
that American-style, business-unionism is best. 
This bias both aids and hinders the analysis. 
On the one hand, it helps Knowles cut through 
detail in that he can easily separate good from 
evil. But there is also the disadvantage that 
when one knows to begin with, one does not learn; 
one merely classifies. 

Our author is clearly motivated by a desire to 
expose political manipulation and corruption by 
union leaders. At the same time, he seeks to 
present a scholarly analysis of trade unionism. 
He has achieved a fair degree of success with both 
goals. However, as a result of this tug and pull 
between exposé and analysis, the book suffers 
from the compulsion to be knowledgeable about 
all things. He spent ample time for a tentative 
survey of unionism and industrial relations in the 


BWI, but hardly sufficient for so conclusive an 
evaluation of every major event and personality. 
It is probably better journalism than social science 


analysis. Yet as a jam-packed compendium of 
facts and provocative, insightful interpretations 
of the same, it is sure to be a basic reference for 
many years to come. 


—Rawpu C. JAMES 


Industrial Relations Section 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Vocational Rehabilitation for the Physically Handi- 
capped. By Louise M. Neuschutz. Spring- 
field, Ill., Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 1959. 
136 pp., bibliographies. $5.75. 

This work is less a technical manual for the 
rehabilitation worker, the training specialist, or 
the placement officer who works with the handi- 
capped than it is a casebook of examples that 
might give inspiration, insight, and broadened 
job perspective to the handicapped person himself. 
For words of encouragement as well as guiding 
principles, the author draws liberally from state- 
ments of experts in and outside the field of voca- 


tional rehabilitation—Rusk, Kessler, Adler, 
Galsworthy, to name a few. Points are often 
illustrated with succinct success stories, not of 
the Beethoven and Milton variety, but of every- 
day people who overcome formidable handicaps 
to become productive and adjusted members of 
society. At the same time, case briefs which 
illustrate how overdependency, negative attitudes, 
and the selection of impractical vocational objec- 
tives contribute to failure are also provided. 

The book is divided into three major parts. 
The first deals with specific disabilities—the 
cardiac, the orthopedically handicapped, the 
cerebral palsied, the deaf and hard of hearing, the 
blind and partially sighted, the arrested tuber- 
culous, the elderly and the aged. The discussion 
of each disability is far from exhaustive. There 
is insufficient treatment as to how each disability 
may usually affect function, particularly as they 
relate to the physical aspects of job tasks. How- 
ever, lists of illustrative occupations successfully 
performed by persons with particular disabilities 
are provided with the usual precaution noted that 
such job lists are only illustrative and not limiting. 
Considerable emphasis is placed on compensatory 
devices and adjustments, such as prosthesis and 
capitalizing on the disability in a functional sense, 
such as the deaf working in a noisy environment. 

The section on the elderly and the aged would 
better have been omitted not only for the super- 
ficiality of its coverage and treatment but also 
for the implication that age of itself is a physical 
handicap. 

The second part deals with resources and 
facilities. Brief descriptions of several of the 
better known rehabilitation centers in the country, 
including those for the blind, are provided. There 
are also sections on employment, the operation 
of small businesses, and industrial safety. The 
vocational rehabilitation of the homebound is the 
subject of the third and final part of the book. 
Home study through correspondence courses’ 
self-employment, industrial homework, and inde- 
pendent living are discussed and illustrated. 

The three major sections stand alone, uncon- 
nected by the thread of vocational rehabilitation 
philosophy. Coverage of the subject matter 
throughout is only skin deep. Yet the simplicity 
of treatment will make the book readable and 
understandable to the neophyte seeking an over- 
view of the field. Likewise, as stated in the 
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foreword by a member of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, ‘This book should find a useful place on 
the bookshelf of every handicapped individual 
who seeks to be freed from the bondage of narrow 
job perspective.” 


—Earu T. Kien 


Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Manpower and Employment 
U.S. Department of Labor 


The New Inflation. By Willard L. Thorp and 
Richard E. Quandt. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1959. 233 pp. $5. 

Most books on inflation in recent years have 
represented the particular viewpoint of one author. 
Therefore, they often have a logical precision and 
a firm solution for the problem, even though the 
precision and the solution may be illusory. 

This book reflects the opposite tendency, i.e., a 
well-rounded analysis and a summary review 
which will strike some readers as uncertain and 
inconclusive. It reflects in general the thinking of 
a group of some two dozen economists, who con- 
vened at the Merrill Center for Economics in July 
1958, supplemented by some individual views of 
the two authors. Yet this generalized group 
thinking may be far closer to the reality of our 
present knowledge of the causes of inflation. The 
authors examine the demand-pull and the cost- 
push territories of inflation, and conclude that 
there are certain instances in which each of these 
seems to dominate the situation. Their consensus 
is that in wars and in other emergencies, demand 
will exceed supply, and cost factors become second- 
ary to demand factors. On the other hand, they 
were disturbed about the fact that in the mild 
business recessions since the end of World War II, 
there have been too few tendencies for prices to 
fall and wages to stabilize. They recognize that 
heavy unemployment has some effect on wage in- 
creases, but they question whether our present 
social and political thinking would permit the de- 
velopment of as much unemployment as would be 
needed to hold wages down. In fact, one of their 
conclusions is that maintenance of a relatively 
high level of employment has become a major 
objective of our society; therefore, prices in general 
will usually rise, will seldom fall, and will produce 
a creeping inflation. 


However, the group does not believe that creep- 
ing inflation will necessarily lead to galloping in- 
flation. A survey of the circumstances, nationally 
and internationally, in which galloping inflations 
have occurred shows that these have been the result 
of wars and emergencies which would not normally 
afflict a healthy economy like that in the United 
States. 

When it comes to policies designed to deal with 
the problem of inflation, the authors believe that 
there is no simple solution. Monetary and fiscal 
policies can be fairly effective in combating de- 
mand-pull inflation but are not adequate in dealing 
with inflations from other causes, since these poli- 
cies would then result in an unacceptable level of 
unemployment. 

This book will be useful to the reader who is not 
a technical economist. The writing is good; the 
language is simple; the conclusions are stated in 
understandable terms. The professional econo- 


mist will demand more intensive analysis of some 
of the basic propositions; and some undoubtedly 
will disagree with certain other conclusions. Nev- 
ertheless, this reviewer would recommend the 
book to the general reader. 


—Ewan CLAGuUE 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


Education and Training 


Workers’ Education in a Changing World. Documents 
relating to 5th General Conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciations, Stockholm, August 24-27, 1959. London, 
1960. 143 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Statistical Handbook of Science Education. By Richard J. 
Petersen. Washington, National Science Founda- 
tion, 1960. 94 pp. (NSF 60-13.) 55 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Preparation of Mentally Retarded Youth for Gainful Em- 
ployment. Washington, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1959. 86 pp., bibliography. 
(Bull. 1959, No. 28.) 35 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Jobs and Futures in Mental Health Work. By Elizabeth 
Ogg. New York, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1960. 28 pp. (Public Affairs Pamphlet 296.) 25 
cents. 


Careers and Opportunities in Psychology (Monograph 67, 
26 pp.); Careers for Technicians in the Electrical Field 
(Monograph 15, rev. ed., 22 pp.). By Juvenal L. 
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Angel. New York, World Trade Academy Press, 
Inc., 1960. $1.25 each. 


The Federal Civil Service Today. By Roger W. Jones. 
(In Public Personnel Review, Chicago, April 1960, 
pp. 114-120. $2.) 


Education in the Soviet Zone of Germany. By Paul S. 
Bodenman. Washington, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1959. 
162 pp. (Bull. 1959, No. 26.) $1, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


Firsthand Report on Soviet Schools. Washington, 
National Education Association, Division of Travel 
Service, 1960. 63 pp. $1. 


Employee Benefits 


Characteristics of 127,657 Welfare and Pension Benefit 
Plans. Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, May 1, 1960. 16 pp. 


Termination of Private Pension Plans. By Joseph Krislov. 
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Health and Insurance Plans Under Collective Bargaining— 
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(Study Paper 23, Joint Committee Print, 86th Cong., 
2d sess.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Human Resource Planning: Aid to Free World Develop- 
ment—[{[A Symposium]. (In Employment Security 
Review, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, U.S. Employment Service, Wash- 
ington, May 1960, pp. 3-24.' 20 cents, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington.) 


Labor Organizations 


Unionism Reappraised: From Classical Unionism to Union 
Establishment. By Goetz Briefs. Washington, Amer- 
ican Enterprise Association, 1960. 67 pp. $1. 


Has Success Spoiled the Unions? By Dick Bruner. (Jn 
Harvard Business Review, Boston, May-June 1960, 
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The Public Relations of Organized Labor. By Gerald 
Pomper. (Jn Public Opinion Quarterly, Princeton 
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Brussels, International Confederation of Free Trade 
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Personnel Management 


Personnel and Industrial Relations: A Textbook with Cases, 
Problems, and Role Playing. By Rossall James 
Johnson. Homewood, Ill., Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1960. 572 pp. $8.40. 


Some Current Issues in Human Relations. By Robert 
Tannenbaum. Los Angeles, University of California, 
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45 pp., bibliography. $1. 
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et seq.) 


A & P: A Study in Price-Cost Behavior and Public Policy. 
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Studies, CXIII.) $10, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Arthur Smithies. (Jn Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
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(In Labor Market and Employment Security, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Secu- 
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Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 
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and Trend 1907-59 (Bull. 1269, 39 pp.); Motortruck 
Drivers and Helpers, July 1, 1959 and Trend 1936-59 
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Quality-of-Service Provisions in [Public School] Salary 
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$6. 
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New York, Columbia University Press, 1959. 481 
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A.—Employment 
TABLE A-1. Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
{In thousands] 
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Other manufacturing tndustries._......|....._. 


Pens, pencils, other office supplies......|___ 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions_....|___ 


Laboratory, scientific and engineering 


instruments 


Mechanica! measuring and controlling 


Railroad equipment. .....--.-.---.-.-.|_.. 


Aircraft propellers and parts. -———-- 
Other aircraft parts and equipment... 
Other transportation equipment......-|....... 


Electrica) generating, 

Electrical appliiances_.................-|--.-.-- 

Insulated wire and cable_........-.-..-|_....-.- 

Electrical equipment for vehicles.......|....... 
equip 

“> and boat building and repairing... -.|.._ 


distribution, and 


ratus.- 


Engines and turbines. 
Agricultural machin 


Watches and clocks 
Miscellaneous manufacturin: 


Construction and m 
Motor vehicles an 
instruments 


Optical instroments and lenses._.......|_...... 


Dairy prod 


Nondurable goods 
Canning and preserving... 
Grain-mil) products........... 
Bakery products 


b 


Tobacco stemming and redrying......_|_.. 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Instruments and related products. ....... 
Surgical, medical, and dental instru- 


Electrica! machinery .............---. .-.. 
Communication 
Miscellaneous e! 
Jewel 
Meat products_.. 
Cs cnniteee 


oO 
P 








Manufactoring—C ontinued 
Transportation eq 
Food and kindred p 


Tobacco 
Cigarettes... 
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Rana Senon  < SASKSRSS SRS SS sora FESR Hannse A . GS ST Lokelebebeter 
E“SERREaes SPs-s"se sess ieee Hogs KI°SRS gaitogaas 
DAM SSDSOOM Svvesnon & rr) Carrs @-oaocooe 
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SAREE SRS 
E“scagen<$ 
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g-eERgee-s 
ieee 
Men BNHWononnws 
g-sgngrans 
SHFAHSS 
e-Sengres 


FRDADNAOAKS 





























sentees 8 asa S9°ARS 


101. 





nagricultural establishments, by 


In no 


industry '—Continued 





102. 








102.4 





eosseres 
g-seagraes 


he a tetera 


SRaAaSSre 
ga“aganc 
Saccdgel 
fa“ngsas 


ar Soar 


 wercoaus 

ehseesa @ 
-~ 

o thlltde edie: 

ZSNszZS25 @ 

Ccoonwteoce 


gaNkedts 


§ 
: 





[In thousands] 


102. 5} 102.2 


320.9] 319.2) 316 
154.9) 154.1 


117.1 





6, 319.8) 311 


SCxnoenroeorToar~ 


103. 1 


154. 2 
116. 4 


CSOOAGe ee 


g*SENSKs“¢ 


onrnweower 


ggnsgdss s gece is ¢ gkad caves 


102. 5 





May? Apr | Mer Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. Sept. | Aug. | July June | May| 1959 | 1958 
155. 
317.3 


546.7 





1, 078. 9} 1, 083. 8/1, 118. 2)1, 111. 1/1, 090. 8/1, 102. 5} 1, 107. 0] 1, 100. 0)1, 106. 2/1, 102. 





Production or nonsu 
and finished.|....... 


Industrial leather belting and packing-|....._. 


m and coal prod- 








Se See 























, and 
con 





boys’ furnishings and work 














i SELL, 5 ARNE 


Fur goods 














and allied p 


ting cards 
Bookbinding and related industries_.../....... 


Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 








Intht 


services 
Chemicals and allied products........... 


ucts.... 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats 


Men’s and 


Boot and shoe cut stock and findings...|_...._- 


Vegetable and animal olls and fats... 


Miscellaneous publishing and printing 
Industrial inorganic chemicals. ........|_... 


Miscelianeous 4 J and accessories.._|-____- 
Other fabricated textile products...... 
paper and allied products 


TABLE A-3. 
Broad-woven fabric mills........-.-.-- fnrand 
Peat 
Pa 
oO 


Leather: tanned, curried, 

Handbags and small leather 
Gloves and miscellaneous lea‘ 
See footnotes at end of table, 


Other rubber producti 
Leather and leather products..........- - 


Rubber footwear__.. 


Miscellaneous ch 


Products of petroleum and coal_......... 
Footwear (exce 
Luggage - 


Petroleum refin 
Coke, other 


Gree’ 


Cc 





Apparel and other finished textile prod- 
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TABLE A-8. Production or aay workers in nonagricultural establishments, by 
industry '—Continued 


{In thousands} 





1960 
Industry 





Mar. 





Transportation and public utilities: 
Other public utilities. 524 
Ce and LI, oy utilities ‘ 503.7 : q 3. 5) 
q 219.1 . b 221.1 
ten utili ‘ 137.6 > 38. 2 
Electric light and gas utilities com-— alte 
47. 


Local utilities, not elsewhere claissfied __ 9} 20.6] 20. 2} 20.41 20.5} 20.7 


i ay 
2,671 {2,674 2,721 2,694 |2,671 |2,655 2, 611 


trade_. 
Wi bolesalae: full-service and limited- 
function _ , 609. 5}1, 604. 9!1, 607. 9 . 5} 1, 643. 0 . 1/1, 623. 4) 1, 612. 9}1, 601. 8) 1, 689. 4)1, 1, 564. 4/1, 
Automott 120. 120.0} 120.1 L 121.3 9} 120.8) 120.6) 121.1 5 118.1) 115.7 


282.2} 281.0) 9} 287.2 . 280.1) 277.9) 272.6 271.9 
392.2! 392.0 -2| 304.8) 6) 304.5) 3922) 393.4 , 0; 383.7) 388.1 


810.5) 814.8 .5| 839.7 .4) 828.0; 822.2) 814.7) 805.3) 803.2) 793.1) 806.3 
1, 066. 0)1, 066. 5 . 8,1, 078. 1/1, 075. 9)1, 070. 8) 1, 058, 1/1, 062. 7 ° 1, 047, 0/1, 061. 8)1, 























1, 301. 6/1, 299. 7 . 4/1, 919. 3) 1, 525. 8/1, 419. 1/1, 363. 3 . 51, 1, 318. 3)1, 383. 6)1, 


820.7} 826.4 -0)1, 219.3) 981.1) 904.4 836.1) 828.6 
473.3 ° 700.0) 544.7) 5147 482.2) 501.0) 
1, 500.3 . 4)1, 532. 9) 1, 516. 0}1, 498. 1 1, 489. 9}1, 482. 41, 485. 3 


1, 123. 9)1, 1, 145. 3}1, 
181.2 . 184.7 


32 


BRS BSSES FRB 





BS 


~ 

a 

.-J 
rer 


1, 100. 7/1, 098. 2)1, 102. 0 
196.9) 192.5) 190.1 
192.3) 191.7 . 2) 
705.3) 607.3} 699. 8 
le i é 


cr 


195. 2 
705. 1 
530. 2 550. 544.5 
. 912, 090. 6/2, 057. § 

351. 350. 4 
355. 349.4 


2, = : 
stores. 316. H 


2, 068. 7/2, 
358. 6 
361.8 


eI KON Som © 
129 Sao WOw 


gz 





















































1! For rece of data with those published in issues prior to August housing, shipping, maintenance, repair, janitorial, w 

1958 and coverage of the series, see footnote 1, table A-2. = developatent, ine a a ma on use “y 5. power wn use (¢.£., power 
Production and related workers inchade ovate foremen tonne , and recordkeeping an services closel 

visory workers (including leadmen an Mtes trainees) engaged in tabrienting, ‘oe aforementioned production operations, 

essing, assembling, inspection, ateen dling, packing, Saag 3 Preliminary. 





A.—EMPLOYMENT 


759 





TABLE A-4. Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ' 


[All items except average bencfit amounts are in thousands] 





1960 


! 





Jan. 





a ~ loyment service: 2 
ew applications for work 
Nonfarm place ts 





of insured unem ployment ¢ 

Weeks of unemployment compensated '_ 
Average weekly benefit amount for total 
unemp! it 
Total ts paid. 


Unemployment compensation for ex-service- 
men: 94 

















Unemployment = for Federal 


Number of 7 - benef : “a 
amoun pa: t 
Total fits paid 4 ame 
All 


. 18 
unemployment § 





. 56 
$10, 414 


2,078) 


50} $32. 39 
$287, 142 


836) 
450) 


1, 387 
2, 209) 

5.7 
9, 114 


2, 370 








828 
412 
1, 265 
2, y! 
7, 808 


$32. 26 
$247, 835 


27 


61 
247 


69 

159 
$79. 10 
$13, 754 


2, 326 








$31. 90 
$235, 202 


875 
418 
1, 621 
2, 180 
5.6) 
7, 621 

















78 
184 
$80. 57; $80. 82 .61| $83. $34. 31 
$16, 582) $19, 206) $21, 693) $25,810) $26, 078) 




















2,350} 2,008) 1,853} 1,470) 1,370 





> ate satite 08 Re Casied Biatts GQUNEeNy Alte and Mewely, » except 


where otherwise 


2 Includes Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


4 Initial claims are notices filed by workers to indicate they are starting 
ae. 


periods of unemployment. E 
4 Includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islan: 
— reporting 


ne ee 


October 1958-June 1959. 


) -y ~~ 


7+ ~ needa metas 


the average covered employment in a 12 month 
’ Includes data for the Federal civilian employee program through June 


1959. 
§ Includes data for 4 Federal civilian employee program for the period 


" An application Sette S st by ogiend wale & So bataaing 
Cena eee 
for subsequent periods in th 
iS Payments are for unemployanens in 4-day registration periods. 
“~. average — its settlement _—_ ee ot ad- 
a ee overpayments or men ares 
™ Adjusted for —— ns 


Veterans’ 
separately in table), which taveaieneed Tammany 94. 1960. 
OTE: Data on State UI initial claims differ from those published in the 
Septembes ines issue, owing to the exclusion of transitional claims. 
Source: U.8. Department of Labor, ee Security for 


* Excludes data on claims and payments made jotntly with other programs. 
1 Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with State programs. 


oF Bemee t railroad unemployment insurance, which is prepared by the 
8. Ratlroad Retirement Board. 
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[Per 100 employees] 
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Labor turnover rates, by major industry group ' 
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TABLE B-1. 
jaets..... -.-------- 
other finished textile 
allied prod 


fant: 





WA 2 ciodemapecnncses 


kindred products......-- 





Eee 
Food po kindred products..-...... 











products... 
Paper and allied 


Tobacco manufactures. ........-.-- 


Textile-mill products.............-- 


Apparel and other finished textile 


Bituminous coal mining -..-.-.----- 


Tobacco 
Textile-mill 
Apparel 
Chemicals and 
Products of 





Nondurable 
Food an 
See footnotes at end of tabie. 


Nondurable 
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Instruments and related products... 


Miscellaneous 


Nondurable 


finished textile 
products... 

ucts..... 

eaten eoal_... 


f kindred products......... 
Tobacco manufactures............-. 


Textile-mill 


her finished textile 





lt Seaipiniiiniaitased 


d ot 
pe 
ituminous coal mining..........- 


i iiineatakuetanes 


TABLE B-1. 








d other 
fe pF wy 
petroleum and coal. = 


Chemicals and 











pr 
6D 
at 


Leather and leather products... ..- 


Nonmanofacturing: 











Furniture and fixtures............- 





Anthracite mining................. 
Bituminous coal mining..........- 
[ ‘ 
kin 


Ordnance and accessories. ........-. 
Lumber and wood products........ 


Food an 
Apparel an 
Paper 
Products of 
Rubber 
Metal mining. 
Textile-mill 


Api 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 
[Per 100 employees} 
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1 Month-to-month kh ~ in total employment in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are nct 
Ss with the changes shown by the Bureau’s employment series for 


(1) The ber | turnover series measures changes = 4 the calendar 
—_ oa the employment series measures changes from midmonth to 


n@ — coverage is not identical, as the printing and publishing 
industry and some seasonal! industries are excluded from turnover; 
(3) Turnover rates tend to be understated because small firms are not as 
onaaaal in the turnover sample as in the employment sample; and 
(4) Reports from plants affected by work stoppages are excluded from the 


turnover series, but the employment series reflects the influence of such 
stoppages. 
2 Pre 
7B 
same 
rates for these items are not strictly com 


g with January 1959, transfers between establishments of the 

are included in total accessions and total separations; therefore, 

ble with prior data. Transfers 

comprise part of other accessions and other separations, the rates for which 
are not shown separately. 

4 Excludes the printing, publishing. and allied industries group, and the 
following industries: Canning and preserving; women’s, misses’, and chil- 
dren’s outerwear; and fertilizer. 

5 Less than 0.065. 
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C.—Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry 





1960 1959 
Industry 








Mar. ‘ \ . | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July 
































Average weekly earnings 








$111. 65) $110. 98) $108. 13/$111. 11}$114. 51 ot tt $108. 77 
113. 58 . 107.71 . 05] 111.41) 108.84) 99.38) 99.29) 97.71 
115. 95} 122. \ 119.00) 86. 34 95. 84 
103. 94 . , 105. 64 , 96. 75) 
92. 62 > 58; 93.20 . 

93. 84 
118.14 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry—Continued 





1960 Annual 
average 


anes] Mar. | Feb. | Jan. b q 3 Aug. . | 1959 | 1988 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
1958, see footnote 1, table A-2. 


For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related work- 
ers; for contract construction, to construction workers. 
1 Preliminary. 


TABLE C-4. Gross and spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing, 
in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 





1960 








Manufacturing 





1947-49 dollars. 


Spendable average week] y earnings: 
Werke wi th ee dependents: 
Current doll: 


194749 i 9 ‘cmemepeenamuunivenn 
Worker with 3 dependents: 

Current dollars 

1947-49 dollars 























$89. 65 
71. 78 


72. 97 


58. 42 


80. 50 
6A. 45 


59. 56 
81.71 
65. 63 



































— footaote 1, table es. 


average weekly earnings are oe b 
average week! Federal social securit ao —_ _ which 
the worker is liable. amount of tax ‘ability course, on the 


ioe 
number a supported by the worker ¢ as well as on ‘the hee Od of = 
gross income. Spendable have been computed for 2 nope ot tase 

eaiven: (1) a worker with no dents; (2) a worker with dependents. 
The ary value of the spendable series is t of measuring relative 
changes in disposable earnings for 2 types of the Af, 

The computations of spendable earnings for both the worker with no de- 
pendents and the worker wit with 3 dependents are hased upon the gross average 


weekly earnings all production workers in manufacturing without direct 
to marital status, family composition, or other sources of income. 

y earnings ——_ in 1947-49 dollars 
indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings after adjustment for 
ones in purchasing power as measured by the Bureau’s Consumer Price 

dex. 


7 Preliminary. 


Nore: For a description of these series, see The Calculation and Uses of 
the to Earnings Series (in Monthly Labor Review, January 1959, 
Dp. 50-54 





D.—CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 





D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 
TABLE D-1. 


Consumer Price Index'—All-city average: All items, groups, subgroups, and special 


groups of items 


11947-49= 100) 











All items 





Food 2 
Food at home... 
Cereals and bakery products. 
Meats, poultry, and fish 
Dairy produc 


Peptic and vepeablen. sit 1S. & 
Other foods at home *...-_.__. 


Gas — ae —---- dt 
Solid fuels and fuel oil 


Apparel . 
Men’s and boys’... 


Other goods and services............... _. 
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Speciai groups: 
All items iess food_.................. 
All items less sbelter. ..............._.- 
All commodities less food. . 


All commodities 
Nond 
Nondurables less food _- 
Nond ondurabies les food and apparel 
Durables 


a... oie 


. : 148.9 
151.5 150.9 
138.5 137.8 
184.2 183.6 
161.9 ° 160.8 
135. 0 134.7 

















181, 

174.1 
149.2 
129.6 



































1 The ~-- -¥y— Index measures the average change in prices of 
ame Wy ice Durebaced by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker 
‘amilies. ‘Data for 46 large, medium-size, and small cities are combined for 


the all-city average. 
tIn — tion to subgroups shown here, total food includes restaurant meals 
eaten away from home 


and other food bought a 
+ Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
and other miscellaneous foods. 
4 In addition to subgroups shown here, total housing includes the purchase 
of homes and ot homeowner costs 
; ——- yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items. 
visec 
7 Includes food, house paint, solid fuels, fuel oil, textile housefurnishings, 
household paper, electric light bulbs, laundry soap and detergents, appare! 


» gasoline, motor prescriptions and drugs, toilet 
i - beer, and whiskey. 


7 Kitchen sinks, ae 
faucets, porch flooring, household appliances, furniture an ding, floor 
— dinnerware, automobiles, t radio and television sets, durable 
to sporting 

Tineludes rent, home purchase, real estate taxes, mortgage in prop- 
erty insurance, repainting garage, repainting rooms, culegiion 7 roof, re- 
finishing floors, gas, electricity, dry “aoenien. laundry service, domestic 


1 
insurance, barber and beauty 
vision repairs, and motion picture admissions. 


, railroad . prot 
hospital services. hospitalization and surgical i 


shop services, 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—All items and food indexes, by city 
(1947-49 = 100] 





Annual average 





Oct. . 1959 





All items 





All-city average ? _.._.. .__- ; : 125. 5 
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Detroit, Mich 
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! Bee footnote 1, table D-1. Indexes measure time-to-time changes in 
Prices of goods and services purchased urban wage-earner and cierical- 
worker families. They do not indicate w 
city than in another. 





D.—OONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 





TABLE D-8. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities 
(1947-40= 100, unless otherwise specified) 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities—Continued 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified] 





1960 
Commodity group 








Machinery and motive products 
Agricultural machinery and am L 
we machinery and equip- 


hinery 
Electrical machinery and equipment-_- 
Motor vehicles 


Furniture and other household durables__- 
Household furniture _ 
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Tobacco products and bottled beverages '_ 
Tobacco products *__.................- 
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! As of Jan 1958, 14 SERS stieeins we values were introduced ‘January 1958=100 
into the index. ils furnished upon request to the Bureau. § This index was formerly tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages. 


*New series. 
‘Revised. 





D.—CONSUMER AND WHOLESALE PRICES 





TABLE D-4. Indexes of wholesale prices,' by stage of processing and durability of product 
(1947-49 = 100] 
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Commodity group 
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E.—Work Stoppayes 
TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 





Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days idle during month 
or year 





Month and year 
Beginning in Percent of esti- 
month or year} ing th Number 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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